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of the week of the total losses of British ships 

by submarines, and of the apparent lull in the 
piratical campaign, was quickly followed, almost as if 
by design, by the sinking of three or four more vessels in 
widely separated regions. It could not have been a 
matter of design, of course, but it shows that the 
danger is still very real. On the other hand, the 
Admiralty have seen fit to announce the sinking of two 
submarines, and in both cases, it may be noted, some 
of the crew were rescued. There is a very general 
belief, however, that the official statements do not 
exhaust the casualties that have occurred during the 
past three weeks amongst German submarines, and if 
that is the case, it may not be long before our merchant 
shipping can be assured of practical immunity from 
attack. The total number of available enemy submarines 
isvariously stated at from 25 to 60, or thereabouts, and 
must remain largely a matter of conjecture, but it is 
worth remembering that to stop the raids it is necessary 
to dispose not of 100 per cent. of these vessels, but 
perhaps only of 30 or 40 per cent. For whatever may 
be the possibilities of submarines as weapons of offence 
in distant waters—and they do not seem to be very 
great—their chief value is for coast defence; and the 
greater part of her undersea fleet Germany will be 
obliged, in common prudence, to preserve for this pur- 
pose. If we can sink two or three a week, the sub- 
marine danger, so far as our commerce is concerned, 
will be at an end in quite a short time. 


TT: Admiralty announcement at the beginning 


* * | * 

The news of the British success in the region of La 
Bassée, coming as it did after so prolonged a period of 
apparent inactivity, was extremely welcome. It is 
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hardly likely that it marks the beginning of an important 
offensive movement, unless certain secrets have been 
kept with a quite extraordinary degree of success ; but 
there is no mistaking the solidity of the advance that 
has been achieved. In a few weeks’ time movements 
like these may perhaps seem very trivial, but, with 
things as they are, they count, and rightly count, for a 
good deal. Not only do they keep up the pressure 
upon the German army in the West, which is probably 
their main purpose, but they demonstrate that progress, 
if and when it is decided upon, is, at all events, not 
quite impossible. In spite of the importance of the attack, 
“the German artillery,” we are officially informed, 
“fired only a few shots”—a fact which is surely 
significant. 
*~ * *” 

The situation in Greece, which is dealt with by a 
contributor in another column, has been attracting 
more public attention throughout Europe this week 
than perhaps anything else. The expectation has been 
very widely expressed that the retirement of M. Veni- 
zelos (against the wishes of almost the entire Greek 
nation) would only last a few days, and that after this 
brief delay he would return in triumph to bring his 
country into the conflict forthwith on the side of the 
Allies. But in view of the evidently determined atti- 
tude of the King, and of the fact that a new Ministry 
has now actually taken office, it is difficult to see 
how anything very much short of a popular revolution 
can bring M. Venizelos back for some time to come. It 
would certainly have been satisfactory if Greece had 
decided to take the present opportunity of joining the 
Allies, not so much because of the material assistance 
which she might render in Turkey and Serbia, as because 
of the moral effect which such a deliberate choice must 
have had in Germany as well as throughout the Near 
East. But it was not to be, and it would be unwise to 
expect any early change in this decision. 
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It is a symptom, and to us, we may add, a very welcome 
symptom, of the gradual return of public and other 
persons to a more normal frame of mind, that the short 
Defence of the Realm (Amendment) Act, introduced by 
Mr. Lloyd George on Tuesday, aroused more attention, 
and was subjected to a closer scrutiny, than all the 
emergency legislation of the autumn put together. Even 
the Leader of the Opposition felt it necessary to call 
attention to the very grave possibilities of abuse inherent 
in such tremendous powers, etc.—possibilities which are, 
of course, of trivial importance compared with those 
which were opened up by laws which, six months ago, 
he was ready to pass without discussion, and almost 
(perhaps quite!) without reading their provisions. 
Following Mr. Bonar Law’s lead, the House took 
courage to assert its ancient privileges to such purpose 
that the Committee stage of the Bill actually had to be 
postponed until members should have an opportunity 
of perusing, in print, the clauses of the measure to which 
their assent was asked! May we hope that this is an 
omen, not of future additional embarrassments for the 
Government—that is out of the question—but of some 
effort to assist our dictators to keep more closely in 
touch with public opinion ? 

* * * 

In point of fact, Mr. Lloyd George’s little Bill, though 
revolutionary enough according to the canons of 
economic legislation that prevailed before the war, con- 
tains nothing that is very startling. It merely gives the 
Government power to utilise, by compulsion if neces- 
sary, all the available resources of the country in the 
manufacture of arms, ammunition, and other warlike 
equipment. It legalises specifically, in fact, measures 
which the Government could probably have taken 
without much straining of the vast general powers which 
they already possessed. There was a suggestion in the 
debate that the Bill (which had not then been circulated 
in print) would make it possible for the employees in 
works taken over by the Government to be placed under 
** martial Jaw,”’ and, if necessary, compelled to work. 
This idea implies a misunderstanding not only of the 
actual provisions of the Bill, but of the conditions under 
which manual labour is employed. It is conceivable— 
though difficult to imagine—that action might be taken 
to compel men to fulfil their contracts of service; but 
since, in practically every case, those contracts terminate 
and are renewed every week, this only means that men 
who wished to cease work on Wednesday might be 
obliged to wait until Saturday. On Saturday they 
would be perfectly free to give up their employment, and 
after that the Government would have, and could have, 
no more legal power to compel them to produce guns or 
khaki than they have to compel the writer or reader of 
this note to do the same thing. We hope and believe that 
there is not the slightest likelihood of trouble in works 
under the direct control of the Government, but if only 
to avoid ill-informed and dangerous talk about ‘“ com- 
pulsion,”’ it is important that this obvious point should 


be clearly understood. 
* * * 


In connection with what has been said in some quarters 
lately about the lack of patriotism of those workers 


—__ 


who have used the only means at their disposal to main- 
tain their standard of life, it was interesting to notice 
the strong (though unavailing) pressure that was brought 
to bear upon Mr. Lloyd George in the House to insert 
in his Bill definite provisions for the compensation of 
those whose factories might be taken over by the 
Government. We do not for a moment complain that 
compensation should be asked for—and, of course, jt 
will be paid, as a matter of grace if not of legal right— 
but we cannot help feeling that the anxious stress which 
was laid on it by Mr. Bonar Law and others is one of 
those things which, like strikes, would be “ ineop- 
ceivable in France” just now. For our part we have 
no protest to make against the demands of either 
employers or employed, but as between the endeavow 
to maintain a standard of life and the endeavour to 
maintain a standard of profit the former would certainly 
seem to be the more legitimate object. There is stil], 
we may note, a good deal of evidence of “ industria] 
unrest ’’ in all parts of the country, but as the Govern- 
ment show no signs of adopting the simple and obvious 
means of putting an end to it—namely, a public declara- 
tion in favour of an all-round increase of wages to meet 
the rise in the cost of living—we must suppose that they 

do not take a very serious view of the situation. _ 

* . * 

Speaking at a dinner to the Serbian Minister at the 
Lyceum Club on Monday Mr. Herbert Samuel declared 
that “Serbia rightly looked to the union of herself 
with her Serbian brothers across the border of the 
Austrian Empire, and he trusted that this legitimate 
desire might now be realised. A new and a greater 
Serbia with access to the sea would, one might hope, 
rise high in the seale of nations.” In view of the cir- 
cumstances in which these remarks were made, they 
may presumably be taken to represent the considered 
view of the British Government. The concrete objects 
of the war, as indicated by one or other of the Allied 
Governments, now include (1) the complete reinstatement 
of Belgium; (2) the recovery by France of Alsace- 
Lorraine; (3) the establishment of a united Poland 
within the Russian Empire; (4) the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe and the ending of the Turkish control 
of the Dardanelles; (5) the permanent exclusion of 
Germany from the possession of any territory in the 
Far East; and (6) the creation of a Greater Serbia to 
include (at least) the provinces of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina. With regard to the particular concrete object 
which most intimately affects British interests—namely, 
the definite ending of our naval armaments competition 
with Germany—no official statement has been made ot 
is likely to be made for the present. Nor has any defini- 
tion been offered of the meaning of the Allies’ declared 
intention of destroying Prussian military power. But, 
as it stands, the official list of objects appears, when it 
is written down as above,to be fairly long and com- 
prehensive and to involve very momentous changes. 

* * * 

Portugal is in a state of political confusion of which 
the scrappy daily telegrams give no clear idea. It 
follows Central American models, save that less blood is 
shed. The Jacobin leader, Affonso Costa, who not so 
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long ago was in power, is now in opposition, the President, 
Senhor Arriaga, having given the reins to a Ministry of 
“Republican concentration’ under Senhor Pimento. 
The Pimentists have been requiting in kind the many 
excesses committed by the Costa party when in office ; 
and the latter seem in return to have formed an anti- 
Ministerial alliance with their extremest opposites, 
the Royalists. Both factions are violating, or trying 
to violate, the Constitution—the President and Ministry 
by declining to hold general elections immediately 
after the expiry of the old Parliament’s term, the Oppo- 
sition by trying to hold sittings of the old Parliament 
after that expiry. The explanation is that the Opposition 
had a majority in the outgoing Chamber; while the 
President, who is supported by the army, requires a 
little time to prevent their getting another in the new 
one. Both sides employ violence. On February 28th 
a well-known leader of the Costa faction was shot dead 
in a Lisbon street by assassins, and since then an 
unsuccessful attempt of the majority in the old Parlia- 
ment to hold a Parliamentary sitting, has been forcibly 
suppressed and followed by a withdrawal to North 
Portugal (the Royalist part of the country), where a 
rival President has been proclaimed. Behind all these 
conflicts there seems to be little motive but personal 
ambition and faction feud. The Government is in 
favour of Portugal’s supporting Great Britain in the 
war; the Costa party and the Royalists are, purely 
for that reason, against it. 
* * * 

The arrangements, we understand, have now been 
completed for the holding of an International Women’s 
Congress in Holland at the end of this month. Delegates 
are to be present, not only from neutral countries, but 
from all the belligerent countries as well, including 
Germany, and the first and most important resolution 
which is to be submitted to the Congress is one calling 
for an immediate truce for the purpose of defining the 
terms on which the belligerents are prepared to make 
peace. The remaining resolutions deal for the most part 
with a number of questions relating to the prevention of 
future wars. We are bound to say that, in sympathy 
as we are with many of its objects, we think that the 
holding of such a Conference just now is a very grave 
mistake, and we particularly regret that the most 
powerful Suffrage organisation in this country should be 
so closely associated with the scheme. It is possible 
that the date of the Congress may coincide with a very 
critical phase of the coming struggle in the West. Is it 
imaginable that English and French and Belgian women 
would be able, under such circumstances, to meet 
German women in amicable conference day by day ? 
Perhaps it is. But we cannot help feeling that the 
mere ability to discuss a resolution calling for an imme- 
diate truce whilst the German armies are in occupation 
of Belgium and a large district of France implies an 
aloofness from national sentiment which must, to say 
the least, profoundly restrict the influence of those who 
feel and exhibit it. It is quite certain that the vast 
majority of women in this country, whether Suffragists 
or “ anti’s,”” are not capable of such detachment. And 


that the Conference should be in any sense representative 


is therefore inconceivable. 


The pressure of the farmers for child labour continues, 
and up and down the country boys of eleven and upwards 
are being put to men’s work for four or five shillings a 
week. The policy of the Board of Agriculture is to 
stave off the farmers’ importunities by getting women 
to take up farm work. Some of the agricultural colleges 
have just been pressed to accept women students for a 
three-weeks’ course in milking, the Government agreeing 
to award two or three hundred scholarships of about £5 
each to cover the cost. We do not know whether 
300 women with a three wecks’ training in milking will 
save the agricultural situation, or spare the children. 
But, however laudable in theory may be the reintro- 
duction of women to agriculture, we suggest that care 
must be taken before the Labour Exchanges are used 
to recruit the unemployed dressmaker and charwoman 
for the farmer. What arrangements will the Govern- 
ment make for securing proper living accommodation 
for these imported young women? Will they be supplied 
only to those farmers who will take them into their 
own households ? Moreover, will the Government see 
to it that they are paid a proper wage ? What is likely 
to be the rate of pay offered to a three-weeks’ trained 
London girl by those farmers who grudge their skilled 
men more than half-a-crown a day ? 

* */” * 

An Irish correspondent writes: Some arrests have 
recently been made in Ireland, the prisoners being 
persons connected with the anti-Redmondite section 
of the Volunteers or with the Sinn Fein movement. 
The authorities entered the houses of suspects in Wexford 
and in Dublin, and published a detailed list of their 
captures ; one young man had collected 1 ewt. of seditious 
literature. It would be interesting to learn exactly what 
weight of seditious literature an Irishman is allowed to 
possess, as the owners of Irish libraries will wish to take 
precautions. Mr. Arthur Griffith, lately editor of 
the Sinn Fein, thought to evade the powers of 
the military by publishing a journal, Scissors and Paste, 
which, as the name implied, was composed entirely of 
selected “ cuttings ’’—chiefly from the Times German 
war news and the opinions of the New York American, 
the Labour Leader, the Glasgow Forward, and certain 
Catholic newspapers ; but the pauper was seized the other 
day and the printer's machinery dismantled. The 
Irish Volunteer has also ceased to appear. Mr. John 
Dillon, in reviewing the loyal volunteers in Belfast last 
Sunday, made no reference to these matters, which, 
indeed, have attracted but little attention outside of 
Sinn Fein circles. The victory of the “ anti-German ”’ 
over the “ pro-German”’ Nationalists appears to be 
complete. On the other hand, Mr. John Dillon evidently 
still regards the Ulster Volunteers with apprehension. 
He urged Irishmen most strongly to fight for Great 
Britain’s cause ; but pointed out that the Irishmen who 
proved themselves to be the best fighters in Flanders 
would be the best fighters in the “* domestic "’ quarrels 
that may come. The Unionist Irish Times described 
Mr. Dillon’s speech as alamentable one ; but the criticism 
would have carried greater weight if the Jrish Times 
had at the same time rebuked the Ulster Volunteer 
leaders, who for months have been saying exactly the 
same thing from the opposite point of view. 
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OUR WONDERFUL CENSORSHIP 
AGAIN 


r [~: fact that in the Parliamentary duel on 
Monday between Mr. Ronald McNeill and the 
Solicitor-General Mr. McNeill had clearly the 

best of it should convince even the Government that 
their present policy with regard to the censorship is 
indefensible. The case to which Mr. MeNeill drew atten- 
tion was that of the recent treatment of a message to the 
Daily Express. The Daily Express, it appears, instructed 
its correspondent in Canada to send an account of the 
opinion of the Canadian Press on the appointment of the 
late Liberal War Minister, General Seely, to the com- 
mand of a brigade which included the Canadian contin- 
gents. The correspondent thereupon wired a précis 
which contained—whether by way of quotation or com- 
ment is not clear—a more or less violent attack upon 
General Seely. Accordingly the Solicitor-General, Sir 
Stanley Buckmaster, in the exercise of the discretion 
conferred upon him, decided to suppress the message on 
the ground that the publication of a personal attack upon 
an officer in high military command would be against 
public policy. No notification of the suppression of the 
message was sent to the Daily Express, which only dis- 
covered what had happened on sending a further enquiry 
to their Canadian correspondent. 

A more perfect example of the absurdity of the present 
censorship it would be hard to imagine. As regards the 
desirability of publishing personal attacks upon Generals 
commanding in the field there can hardly be two opinions. 
Ninety-nine people, at any rate, out of a hundred would 
accept Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s view on this point with- 
out a moment’s hesitation. But as things stand the 
censorship in this country does not and cannot prevent 
the publication of any such attacks ; all it can do is to 
intercept them when they come by telegraph (and in 
some cases by post) from abroad. If the Canadian corre- 
spondent of the Express had chosen to send a duplicate 
of his message by courier nothing could have prevented 
that newspaper from publishing it and repeating and 
emphasising the attack in an even more violent form in a 
leading article. It might even have done so without 
knowing that it was acting contrary to the views of the 
Press Bureau. (The Daily News did, as a fact, on Wed- 
nesday last mention in a leading article a number of 
non-military items of news which had been suppressed 
by the censor). If the methods of our censorship were 
the same as those of the French censorship, it would be 
another story. In France complete proofs of the whole 
of a newspaper have to be submitted to the censor, who 
simply orders any passage which he thinks ought not to 
appear to be blacked out. If that were the procedure 
here, and if all attacks on highly placed military officers 
were censored, no matter in what part of a paper they 
appeared, the Solicitor-General’s defence would be a per- 
fectly good one. But as it is, his action and the principles 
on which he has justified it merely amount to laying it 
down that these attacks must not appear as telegrams 
from foreign correspondents. Such a policy is futile, 
irritating, and altogether mischievous. It produces all 
the bad results of acensorship—uneasiness, suspicion, and 
a lack of mutual confidence as between the authorities 


and the public—without any of the good ones ; without 
indeed serving any public end whatsoever. 

On the question of why the Daily Express had not 
been informed of the suppression of the telegram, the 
Solicitor-General said that— 


all they (the Express) had got to do was to come and ask whether a 
message had come over which had been stopped and they would have 
been answered. 

It was not the practice of the department, he added, 
to communicate with the addressees of censored eable- 
grams. 

We simply could not do it . . . but what we do is this: If a special 
cable—I do not mean a cable with some snarling or quarrelsome state- 
ment in the middle of it, but a special and important eable—is stopped 
and we think there is good reason why it is matter which might be com- 
municated in messages to the paper to which it is addressed and why 
the fact that it is stopped should be told to them, they are always told. 

Now, knowing the Daily Express as we do, we are not 
in the least inclined to quarrel with the Solicitor-General’s 
description of the contents of their correspondent’s 
message, and we entirely sympathise with him in desiring 
to suppress such messages and to let the suppression be 
accompanied with the maximum of inconvenience to 
the newspapers concerned. But, in saying this, we 
speak as mere private and fallible persons with views and 
perhaps prejudices which we are entitled to express and 
act upon. A public officer exercising one of the most 
important functions of government that can ever fall 
to the discretion of a single individual is in a very 
different position; and that he should permit himself 
to discriminate in his treatment of different newspapers 
according to whether he considers that the messages 
addressed to them are important or unimportant, 

‘polite and reasonable or “ snarling and quarrelsome,” 
is as amazing a claim as we ean remember ever to have 
heard put forward by a responsible Minister. That the 
censor’s office “simply cannot” communicate with 
addressees is simply nonsense. If it has time to read 
and consider the cablegrams it has time to fill up a brief 
form of notification where a message is stopped. The 
operation of filling up the form might take from ten to 
twenty seconds, the forwarding of it to the addressee 
might require the engagement of an extra office boy. 
The Solicitor-General almost convinces us that Mr. 
Bottomley is right with his patient demand for a “ Busi- 
ness Government ” ; but not quite; because we recog- 
nise that Sir Stanley Buckmaster’s excuse was merely 
the last effort of a not very skilful Parliamentarian to 
escape from a particularly awkward situation. Such 
discrimination and lack of ordinary business courtesy 
could not be defended even by a Lloyd George, and if the 
Solicitor-General fell back on the time-honoured plea 
that his hearers were ignorant of the practical difficulties 
he had to face, we should perhaps rather sympathise 
with him than blame him for the patent absurdity of 
that plea in the circumstances. But we are anxious that 
he should be relieved of what must surely be an intoler- 
able burden; for however he exercises a discretion so 
broad as that which he apparently believes it his duty 
to exercise, he cannot avoid giving offence or escape the 
suspicion of partiality. Moreover, the suspicion will be 


just, for no man, especially no party politician, can be 
impartial in deciding whether a given statement 1s 
‘“‘ important ”’ or ‘‘ quarrelsome.”’ 


His judgment must 
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be determined by personal opinion if not by party pre- 
ference, and must accordingly be unfair to those who 
happen to have different opinions and preferences. That 
is the eternal dilemma of every censorship that is not 
limited to a specific object. 

Let the Censorship be limited—as Mr. Tennant in- 
accurately declared it was—to the preventing of the 
leakage of military news that might be useful to the 
enemy, and nine-tenths of the difficulties which weigh so 
heavily on Sir Stanley Buckmaster will be atanend. He 
will then in all probability be able to claim with truth, as 
he claimed entirely without truth on Monday, that the 
great majority of newspapers “ submit cheerfully to the 
censorship and recognise that everything that can be 
reasonably done has been done for the purpose of pre- 
venting that burden being needlessly severe.’ Let the 
Solicitor-General exercise his own private discretion less 
and rely more exclusively on that of his military and naval 
advisers ; and for the rest, when he thinks that the pub- 
lication of certain non-military statements is undesirable, 
let him depend not upon arbitrary and irritating sup- 
pression, but upon the influence of advice and requests 
to which, he may rest assured, all newspaper editors will 
be extremely ready to listen. Incidentally such a policy 
would be more likely than the one actually in force to 
achieve the desired end since it would affect the whole of 
a paper and not merely its foreign correspondence. At 
present Sir Stanley Buckmaster is pursuing a policy of 
pin pricks which leads nowhere at all and is not even 


dignified. 


THE CAMPAIGN AND ITS 


ESSENTIALS 


ROBABLY not one newspaper reader in a hun- 
p dred reads the French official bulletin every 
day; and Sir John French’s bi-weekly issue, 
since it is cast in the same mould, will not for long attract 
more notice. The ninety and nine are wise in their 
generation. They miss little that matters. The petty 
ebbs and flows of a stationary trench warfare would be 
difficult to follow anyhow, even if we all possessed large- 
scale contour maps and the ability to read them; but 
reports which scarcely ever record losses of ground 
(unless and until it is regained), and which never enable 
us either to compare our casualties with the enemy’s 
or to put any value on the positions captured from 
him, seem almost the last word in futility. Much of this 
reticence is necessary ; but some of it—e.g., the con- 
cealment of losses which are within the enemy’s know- 
ledge—is not. Only by comparing casualty lists with 
the back numbers of the bulletins for their dates can 
one realise how consistently such concealment is prac- 
tised. 

The British public—other than the relatives of men 
in the trenches—have ended by half-forgetting the 
trench warfare. The sinking of a submarine, an air 
raid, the bombardment of the Dardanelles, are incidents 
that we can catch hold of and be thrilled by. Bread 
at 8d. a loaf or coal at 42s. a ton are also within our 
apprehension. The operations under General Joffre 
and Sir John French are not. Even those of us who 
realise that there and not elsewhere must be sought 





the main keys to victory may well be baffled by the 
scanty and illusive news. The crumbs of really signifi- 
cant information have to be scooped up and sifted out 
and shaken together with much industry before we can 
get anything like a loaf’s worth out of them. 

According to a recent statement by the French 
General Staff, there are forty-seven enemy army corps, all 
German, in the Western theatre. In the Eastern or 
Russian theatre there are fifty-two, of which thirty are 
German and only twenty-two are Austro-Hungarian. 
From this it will be seen, first, that the enemy forces 
engaged by Russia are greater than those engaged by 
the French and ourselves, and, secondly, that the 
Russian and Serbian claims to have inflicted enormous 
losses on the Austro-Hungarians are fully borne out. 
The Dual Monarchy has called up its men to the last 
limits of possible military age. In proportion to popu- 
lation it should put about sixty army corps in the field 
to match Germany’s seventy-seven; instead it has 
twenty-two. Lack of arms and munitions may account 
for some of the disparity, but cannot for most of it. For, 
besides being associated with Germany (who would 
sooner send her arms than armed men, if arms alone 
were her need), Austria has herself very great resources 
for manufacturing military material; she is, in fact, 
the only big country besides Germany and France which 
in peace time manufactures it extensively for export as 
well as for her own large-scale requirements. Thirdly, 
we shall notice that the enemy force in the Russian 
theatre is much smaller in proportion to the length of 
frontage than it is in the West. This is why the trench 
warfare, which is ubiquitous in the one case, is only 
partial and local in the other. There simply are not 
enough troops either on the Russian or on the Austro- 
German side to man a continuous line of trenches from 
the Baltic to Bukovina. Consequently, though par- 
ticular stretches, like the Bzura and Ravka line, may 
be attacked and held practically under Western con- 
ditions, there are always large intervals, virtually 
undefended, which enable the commanders to plan 
outflanking movements and to conduct the rapid 
advances and retreats of field warfare. The difference 
between Western and Eastern tactics is essentially 
due to the difference in the ratios between men and 
frontage. 

The forty-seven army corps (say two million men) 
maintained by the Germans in the West still include 
most of the first-line corps—that is to say, the best troops. 
The rainy winter has made it impracticable for the 
Franco-British forces to undertake a strategical offen- 
sive against them, even if we were ready. Our business 
has therefore been to hold them; and that means not 
merely securing our own lines against being broken 
through, but threatening the enemy’s often enough and 
seriously enough to prevent his withdrawing men. The 
object, according to the French Staff, has been attained, 
and since December no troops have been sent from the 
Western front to the Eastern, except eight regiments, 
which were at once replaced by nine or ten other regi- 
ments. Under the conditions of modern intelligence 
work, including aerial observation, these facts may be 
taken as known with fair certainty. They represent a 
measure of success for the Allies, probably the best that 
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could have been hoped in the circumstances, and 
thoroughly satisfactory to the officers of the higher 
commands, who can take wide views, though depressing 
enough to those actually in the trenches, who endure 
wet, wounds, frostbite, and the daily loss of comrades 
with no locally visible result but stalemate. The num- 
bers of the Allied forces thus occupied are not disclosed 
to us. With a steady stream of reinforcements they 
may now be superior to the Germans. It is to be hoped 
they are, because in warfare of this kind greater num- 
bers mean shorter shifts, and that means reducing out 
of all proportion the losses from exhaustion and disease. 

In the Eastern theatre, where 52 enemy army corps 
are operating, it is far from certain that the Russians 
have, or ever have had, a numerical superiority. The 
American papers assume so; but on this, as on other 
matters, they seem to accept somewhat guilelessly the 
German versions. Russia can be credited with larger 
reserves of trained men than any other Power. But 
she had not at the outbreak of war anything like the 
reserves of equipment, rifles, cartridges, and shells 
possessed by Germany; nor has she since enjoyed 
anything like the Franco-British facilities for importing 
them by sea. With armies fighting in the Caucasus and 
Persia, it is doubtful if she can keep 52 army corps in 
Europe equipped. Moreover, her lack of railways not 
only restricts the movement of her troops along her 
front ; it limits the number that she can maintain on the 
front at all. Modern mammoth armies need mammoth 
daily supplies, not merely of food, but (which is a far 
heavier and bulkier requisite in an active field cam- 
paign) of ammunition. More than once during this war 
there have been very large surrenders of Russian troops. 
There is no great mystery about their cause. The 
soldiers were not panic-stricken; no soldiers are less 
liable to panic than Russians. They surrendered because 
they ran clean out of ammunition ; and they ran out of 
it for want of supporting railways. To convey any 
distance by bad roads enough ammunition for a force of 
several corps to fight a continuous battle of ten days or 
a fortnight is almost a physical impossibility. That is 
_why in so many cases Russian offensives have failed 
after their armies became heavily engaged beyond range 
of their own country and its established depots. 

The opening of the Dardanelles and Bosphorus would 
improve Russia’s situation in regard to munitions ; and 
by importing more motor transport she might to some 
extent lessen her railway handicap. But this handicap 
is so great that her Western Allies must look to them- 
selves rather than to her for any decisive advance into 
Germany. The Grand Duke will do well if he holds his 
large quota of Germans occupied where they are. The 
Western advance must he a matter mainly of numbers, 
guns, and ammunition. Where armies fight on an 
unturnable front with equal bravery and the same 
tactics, those are the factors which tell. In a battle 
continued without respite day and night for weeks the 
side that can longest go on replacing exhausted troops 
hy fresh troops, spent guns and ammunition by fresh 
guns and ammunition, is bound to prevail. Numerical 
superiority means a less strain on the individual soldier, 
and consequently a tendency to lower losses; and this 


tendency is decisively reinforced by superiority in guns 
and ammunition. By the latter alone can an entrenched 
line, such as now confronts us, be pierced and broken 
without a prohibitive casualty list. 

The importance of the arms and munitions question 
cannot be over-estimated. Before the war everyone 
under-estimated it (as regards shells, if not cartridges) 
except, perhaps, the German General Staff. People 
knew that on paper the cartridges and projectiles 
required for magazine rifles, machine guns, and quick- 
firing artillery (not to mention heavy howitzers, whose 
use in the field was scarcely thought of) worked out to 
fabulous, quasi-impossible figures ; but there was always 
an incredulous hope (perhaps encouraged by the brief 
battles of the Balkan Wars) that this quantity would not 
really be needed; justasit was not thought necessary to 
provide rifles for all of the millions who had been through 
conscript training. Now the Allies realise that, as the 
last trained man is necessary, so is the last obtainable 
sheli and cartridge. Great reserves of both are being 
accumulated. But the experience of Kitchener's Army 
has familiarised us with the delay needed to produce 
rifles, and the case of projectiles and explosives is no 
easier. A gun may fire several shells in a minute and 
some hundreds in a day; every single one represents 
hours of labour by skilled workers in making and 
packing. 

In both cases superiority must be relative—that is, 
dependent on what the enemy do as well as on what the 
Allies do. In the matter of men Germany has very large 
new resources. Numerically they may equal or even 
exceed ours (she is said to have had two million volun- 
teers) ; but many have already been utilised in the field ; 
and their quality is unlikely to be very high throughout, 
since they include those who in their time were rejected 
from the conscription. In regard to munitions Germany 
possessed, when war broke out, not only a unique stock, 
but unique manufacturing resources. These have been 
busy night and day ever since, with no strikes and no 
risk of any. The only thing which may check them is 
lack of materials, particularly of copper. It is at this 
point that naval pressure may amount to strangling ; 
and our fleet has scareely any more essential duty than 
that of keeping American copper, antimony, oil, and 
rubber away from Germany. Only it must do so on 
terms and by methods which do not endanger America’s 
neutral willingness to let us buy these necessaries from 
her ourselves. And however much we buy will not 
remove the necessity for maximising output in this 
country. At the present moment the munitions ques- 
tion is a race against time, and every day lost or machine 
unoccupied will prejudice us when the Spring tussle 
comics. 


THE FALL OF THE VENIZELOS 


REECE has fallen again into the hands of small 
men who would condemn her to remain a small 
country. M. Gounaris is to be Prime Minister 

for a month or two, and millions of the Greeks in Turkey 
must remain enslaved for ever. The Hellenic race has 
lost its greatest statesman and its greatest opportunity. 
Austria, Turkey, and Bulgaria are well pleased. 
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To find an apt parallel for the collision between M. 
Venizelos and King Constantine one has to go back 150 
years to the overthrow of Lord Chatham by George III. 
The likeness of the two disasters is curiously close. 
Chatham had held office for but a few years, was at the 
zenith of triumph and popularity, and was in the midst 
of a great work which he left half done. He resigned 
because he came into conflict with a stubborn monarch 
animated by Teutonic ideas quite unsuited to the English 
race, @ monarch nevertheless who was an honest man. 
though defective politician. George wanted peace, 
Chatham wanted war. Just as Chatham came into 
power when England, even in the estimate of her own 
sons, Was so depressed at home and discredited abroad 
that her future might aimost be despaired of, so 
Venizelos was called to the helm when the hopes of the 
Hellenic race were at their lowest. He found a little 
kingdom humiliated and despised; he leaves it strength- 
ened and respected. He gave it a fleet and an army, 
and has left it with doubled territory. He found the 
Boulé an aviary: it is now a businesslike and dignified 
Parliament. He administered the new Province of 
Macedonia in such a way as to show that an efficient 
Civil Service is not an impossibility in Greece. He 
insisted on fair play for the Turks and Jews there. He 
began a series of judicial and financial reforms which 
at least promise well. Five years ago no European 
Power cared two straws what Greece thought or wished 
on any international question. To-day the greatest 
nations would be pleased to have Greece as an ally. It 
is an article of unconscious faith with most Englishmen 
that small nations cannot in modern times produce great 
men, and that the Hellenic race in particular has ex- 
hausted its power in that way. Venizelos has caused 
this country and others to revise their opinion and to 
recall the days when the tiny States of ancient Hellas 
brought forth amazing intellects. The satisfaction with 
which the news of his resignation has been received at 
Constantinople, Sofia, and Vienna is the best measure of 
his prestige. He is the one man whom the enemies of 
Greece fear. There is no other public man of the Near 
East in whose word Europe reposes such faith. That he 
has resigned because he could not continue in office with 
honour and consistency will not diminish the trust which 
foreign statesmen have in his moral firmness. 

His services to his King and country are so great, his 
grip on the affection of his countrymen so unshaken, that 
there seems a general incapacity to believe that his 
resignation is to be taken quite seriously. We note a 
light-hearted disposition to suppose that the political 
moves at Athens this weck have been an official comedy 
gravely played for the purpose of saving appearances for 
an amiable monarch who happens to be the Kaiser's 
brother-in-law. Men try to think that Venizelos has 
resigned in order that Germany may be convinced that 
it Is impossible for King Constantine to govern Greece 
without him. May this be so. But though we have 
little doubt that his return to office will ultimately be 
found inevitable, the event may not come so quickly or 
easily as some imagine. It must be pointed out that 
King Constantine has already had the most ample 
evidence of his great Prime Minister's popularity and of 
the Impossibility of finding a substitute for him of any 





standing or experience. Before M. Gounaris formed the 
jumble-sale Cabinet whose names appeared in Wednes- 
day’s newspapers, no less than five well-known politicians 
of respectable position had one after another declined to 
accept his policy. That the King should after this have 
persevered and have accepted as Prime Minister a Par- 
liamentary man not in the front rank seems to argue the 
determination to go far. We can only hope that ap- 
pearances are deceptive. King Constantine’s attractive 
personality and great military services to his country 
would make a serious collision between him and his 
people peculiarly deplorable. Meanwhile the Greek race 
bids fair to miss its destiny. 

It cannot be suggested that the continued neutrality of 
Greece is a factor of first-rate importance to any but the 
Greeks themselves. Their soldiers and sailors are brave, 
intelligent, and well-organised: but in this conflict of 
Titans, a small State cannot, after all, play more than a 
limited part. It is quite easy, therefore, to look with cool- 
nessand good temper upon the fall of Venizelos from the 
point of view of its effect upon the interests of the Greek 
It is possible to speak quite plainly, for after all 

the position is very simple. The Hellenic race is at the 
present time about half freed. Millions of its members 
still live enslaved in the Ottoman Empire—-where their 
lot is anxious, degraded, and miserable—or in other coun- 
tries where they are strangers and sojourners, though 
treated more or less well. Had Greece thrown in her 
lot last month with the Allies, she could not indeed have 
hoped to gain Constantinople, but she would probably 
have received at the end of the war a very substantial 
portion of Asia Minor. Her new Province there would 
have been large enough and fertile enough to have 
enabled Grecks from elsewhere to have emigrated 
thither and escape from foreign rule in very large 
numbers indeed. Instead of ruling over less than five 
million Greeks as he does now, King Constantine might 
in a dozen years have seen eight or nine million subjects 
round his throne—free, progressive, and contented. Her 
position in the Levant, with the skill of her traders and 
seamen, would have made Greece a wealthy and impor- 
tant country. As a tried ally of England and France 
she would have had the integrity of her territory abso- 
lutely guaranteed and her finances would not have 
needed henceforth to be strained by keeping up an unduly 
large fleet andarmy. Should Greece remain neutral, her 
position after the victory of the Allies in the present war 
bids fair to be one of isolation. M. Gounaris, we note, 
talks about a benevolent neutrality towards Servia and 
the Triple Entente. Servia will hardly thank him for 
that. There is at any rate one member of the Triple 
Entente which will not think that Greek neutrality 
imposes upon her any obligation of gratitude—that is the 
Russian Empire. ‘To the north-east of Salonica will be 
Bulgaria waiting for her revenge. Such is possibly the 
outlook for Greece in the near future, as it shows itself 
to the calculations of Venizelos. 

Apart from this there is the domestic problem. 
was beginning to make real progress in Parliamentary 
Government under a constitutional and democratic 
Monarchy. It is of the essence of such institutions that 


race. 


Greece 


the will of the majority should prevail and that when 
Parliament and the people desire a certain policy, that 
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policy should be carried out. It is one thing to demand 
that the will of the people should be known in a manner 
beyond reasonable doubt, it is quite another thing to 
paralyse the undoubted wishes of Parliament and the 
people at a critical moment of immense importance by 
forcing on the country a Cabinet which cannot pretend 
to lead Parliament or voice the country. Under a con- 
stitutional Monarchy like England such a manceuvre is 
unthinkable and would not be tolerated or even possible. 
It will be for the Greek people to decide whether they 
will wish to take England as their constitutional model, 
or whether they prefer the example of Prussia. 
PLINTHOs. 


BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 


EOPLE who do not happen to belong to the 
P working class know very little as a rule about 
*“* Industrial Insurance.” Everybody has heard 
of course, of the Prudential, and owing to the public 
attacks which have constantly been made on that 
company in various quarters the name has for many 
people almost sinister associations. Widely circulated 
stories of the misrepresentations of agents, of policies 
“lapsed” for slight arrears after weekly premiums 
have been paid for years, of claims repudiated on tech- 
nical points beyond the comprehension of the policy- 
holders, of sweated agents, and of gigantic profits 
secured by the proprietors, have produced amongst a 
considerable section of the public a more or less definite 
impression that the whole concern is a gigantic swindle 
conducted within the four corners of the Jaw at the 
expense of the poorest section of the population. Cer- 
tain ascertained statistical facts—such, for example, 
as that out of every eight life policies issued by Indus- 
trial Insurance Companies in this country seven are 
terminated without any claim ever being paid—tend 
to confirm this view. Yet unquestionably it is a mis- 
taken view. The case against the existing system of 
life insurance amongst the working class as carried on 
by the Prudential Company and its smaller confreres 
is an overwhelming one, but it does not depend on 
charges of fraud, of harshness or even of excessive 
profit making. To get a balanced and coherent view 
of the whole system in its relation to social needs and 
social welfare it is necessary to go behind the stories, 
however well authenticated, of individual hard cases 
and the evidence, however unimpeachable in itself, 
of statistical generalisations, and to examine the actual 
conditions of the business as they appear to those who 
have most to do with them. After that one may 
correct the view so obtained in the light of social con- 
siderations which are not usually present in the minds 
of the business managers of a business concern. And 
this, broadly, we take it, is what the Fabian Research 
Department (whose report, drafted by Mr. Sidney Webb, 
we present to our readers this week) has done. It has 
sought not to make a case against the Prudential or any 
other company, nor even against the system of Indus- 
trial Insurance as a whole, but to give an accurate 
account of the facts and a just estimate of the social 
value of the most widespread form of popular thrift. 
If, indeed, the report shows any bias most of our readers, 
we believe, will agree with us that it is a bias rather in 
favour of than against the great profit-making under- 
takings which handle the bulk of this business. 
The machinery of Industrial Insurance is probably 


the most wonderful and at the same time the most 
wasteful piece of business organisation in the world, 
The Prudential Company, which for practical purposes 
may be regarded as the pioneer enterprise in this field, 
began to spread the gospel of life insurance amongst the 
working classes just sixty years ago. Starting without 
a tradition, without ascertained actuarial data, without 
any supply of trained canvassers, and with only very 
small capital resources, it had to face many years of 
adversity ; but it has now accumulated funds amount- 
ing to over £90,000,000 and an annual premium revenue 
of £18,000,000, of which £8,000,000 is derived from 
“* industrial ’’ policies—i.e., policies on which the pre- 
miums are collected in pence weekly from door to door, 
Other companies working on the same lines have met 
with similar success, and were they not overshadowed 
by the Prudential, would seem to afford extraordinary 
examples of growth and prosperity. Nothing could be 
more ingenious, more painstaking, more carefully 
thought out in every detail of its organisation or (from 
the point of view of a profit-making enterprise) more 
economical than the system by which this success has 
been achieved. Yet it is scarcely possible to imagine 
any system worse adapted to the social purpose which 
it fulfils. This purpose, it should be clearly understood, 
is not the same as that of life insurance amongst the 
middle and upper classes. For all practical purposes 
Industrial Life Insurance means provision for funeral 
expenses and nothing more. If in a few cases there is 
something left over for the widow or widower or the 
parents, as the case may be, that is, as it were, an 
accident. The sum insured varies from 10s. (for an 
infant) up to £100, but the average amount is about 
£10 and the average premium 2d. a week. £10 is 


- not in any case a large sum, and even if it were possible 


to defray the cost of the funeral ceremony (including 
mourning for the family and refreshments for the guests) 
without expending the whole of the “‘ insurance money,” 
there is an unwritten law which forbids any such prudent 
economy. The only social service, therefore, which 
Industrial Insurance can be said to perform is that of 
enabling a large section of the community to get itself 
well buried without imposing a sudden financial burden 
on the survivors. 

This, no doubt, is a useful if not an actually indis- 
pensable service, but when we come to examine what 
its performance costs the nation we may well wonder 
whether it would not be far better if this vast system 
of “ thrift ’’ had never been invented. In round figures, 
the amount collected week by week every year from 
the wage-earners of this country by the Industrial In- 
surance Companies is £20,000,000. The amount annually 
returned to the policyholders is £8,000,000. About 
£3,500,000 is invested to provide for future contingent 
claims and the remaining £8,500,000 goes in expenses 
and dividends. The management expenses of “ ordin- 
ary” life insurance business, as conducted for the 
benefit of the middle and upper classes, amount on the 
average to 18 per cent. of the premium income; the 
management expenses of industrial insurance amount to 
43 per cent. The difference is accounted for by the 
different methods of obtaining business and collecting 
premiums. The well-to-do send in their cheques once 
a quarter or, more usually, once a year. The working 
classes, it has been found by experience, must for the 
most part be visited by an agent, who actually calls 
at each house for the money every week. As there 
are about forty million policies in force at any given 
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moment it is not surprising that the number of agents 
employed should be large. The number is, in fact, 
about 70,000, the vast majority of whom are carefully 
picked men of more or less exceptional ability. The 
type of man sought after, we learn from the report, is 
the local preacher or temperance worker, the secretary 
of a trades club or Trade Union, the Salvation Army 
officer, the smart tradesman’s assistant, or the foreman 
in a large establishment. This army of agents is paid 
by commission, and largely by commission on new 
business ; and constant pressure is exercised on them 
both by their superior officers and by their own financial 
interests not on any account to allow the number 
of policies on their books to decrease. If there are 
“ lapses "’—as there are in enormous numbers—these 
must as a rule be made up for by new business before 
any new commission is payable. 

‘“* Lapses ’’ are one of the most serious features of the 
wholesystem. As we have already mentioned, outofevery 
eight policies taken out only one ever reaches maturity ; 
the remainder are terminated generally through failure 
to continue paying the premiums. The report, however, 
points out most emphatically that, contrary to the 
popular belief, these lapses contribute nothing or less 
than nothing to the profits of Industrial Insurance. 
For in a large number of cases they occur during the 
first three months of the existence of the policy—that is 
to say, before the premiums paid have been enough to 
cover the expenses of securing the client and preparing 
and issuing the policy. The number of policies which 
are allowed to lapse after years of payment is very 
small indeed. Lapses in fact, taken as a whole, are 
bad business alike for the insured person, the agent, 
and the company; they represent so much sheer 
waste and have incidentally a very bad moral effect 
in discouraging future attempts to save. The report 
goes into very great detail on this subject and points out 
that however desirous the companies may be—as they, 
in fact, are—to prevent lapses there is no way of doing 
so without abandoning the attempt to secure a maximum 
of policies in foree—that is, a maximum of profit. 
The rough must be taken with the smooth and only 
time can show what is good business and what is not. 
Lapses are the inevitable accompaniment of a system 
which exists by means of its success in persuading 
people to do something which without persuasion they 
would not have done, and in many cases regret almost 
as soon as they have done it. 

Other inevitable defects of the system arise largely 
out of the commission method of paying the agents. 
Where you have an army of men who make their living 
by selling a commodity of which the buyer is totally 
incapable of judging either the true value to himself 
or the market price it is inevitable that there should be 
misrepresentation. And even if every agent did his 
utmost on every occasion to explain the contract fully 
and honestly to the intending buyer it may be doubted 
whether there would be much less dissatisfaction than 
there is at present when the bargain turns out to be 
less favourable than the policy holder fondly believed. 

To take a single point, it is scarcely ever possible to 
make the working class policy-holder realise (e.g., 
when he wants to cease paying premiums and finds that 
the surrender value of his policy is a very small sum) 
that he has received a definite quid pro quo, equivalent 
to a considerable sum in cash, in the security which he 
has enjoyed during the existence of the policy. In 
such a matter misunderstandings cannot be avoided, 
but, on the whole, it may be taken that no company 


(having business to the extent of perhaps fifty or a 
hundred policies in a single street) can afford to get a 
reputation for ungenerous treatment, still less for fraud. 
We have no space here to discuss the many other minor 
defects of the system as revealed in this report, but there 
is one abuse which calls for special attention. It 
appears that the agent of the Industrial Insurance 
Company is often the channel through which benefits 
due under the National Insurance Act are distributed, 
and that it is not unknown for agents (in effect) to 
deduct from, say, the 30s. Maternity Benefit the amount 
due for arrears on the life policies of the household. We 
hope Mr. Lloyd George’s attention will be called to this 
point without delay. 

But, on the whole, with all its incidental defects, the 
system of Industrial Insurance is for its purpose a won- 
derfully efficient bit of machinery. The trouble is that 
its real purpose is not the social service which it happens 
to perform, but the making of profits for the proprietors 
of the various companies. It would be hard to find a 
better example of the inevitable limitations of private 
business enterprise. In some cases the interests of the 
entrepreneur and of the body of consumers may coincide ; 
in this case they are definitely opposed. It pays to 
waste money on expenses. If the proprietors can draw 
incomes amounting in the aggregate to a million 
a year (not a very excessive rate in comparison with 
the annual turnover) it is of no consequence whatever 
to them that more money is spent on expenses than on 
benefits. But, obviously, it matters very much to the 
community which suffers every year a loss which, 
whether measured in the pennies of the wage-earners 
or in the wasted labours of an army of particularly 
competent and energetic men, is enormous. If the 
nation were to take over the whole business at a generous 
valuation, to compensate every agent and buy out every 
proprietor at something over the market price and to 
substitute a non-competitive system, it would be making 
an extremely good bargain, which would repay the 
initial outlay over and over again in the course of a few 
years. If it were to go further and to abolish the whole 
system of weekly payments, and provide through 
the existing National Insurance machinery a universal 
Funeral Benefit available for all insured persons and 
their dependents, the economy would be greater still. 
But, perhaps, it is too much to expect the immediate 
adoption of so drastic a measure, no matter how great 
and obvious its advantages may be. In that case there 
are milder alternatives which may commend themselves 
to the wisdom of our governing classes; but for these 
we must refer the reader to the report itself. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE BOERS 


Cape CoLtony: February 10th, 1915. 

RITISH journalists in South Africa are apparently 
B determined to be optimists under all circum- 
stances, and to convince their readers that all 

things in this country are as we should wish them to be. 
They remain obstinately blind, for instance, to the fact 
that the majority of the Dutch population have no 
sympathy with the Imperialism of General Botha. 
They have always persisted in proclaiming that the 
supporters of General Hertzog in the House of Assembly 
were an insignificant and discredited minority repre- 
senting only a few obscure backvelders. The truth is 
that the Hertzogites represented a party large out of all 
proportion to its numbers in the House, which is likely, 
unless the rank and file of the rebels are disfranchised, 
B 
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to be at least doubled at the next General Election. 
When the first rumours were heard that General Beyers, 
Commandant-General of the Defence Force, intended to 
resign, they were denounced as wicked and cruel slanders 
which could only have emanated from German spies. 
Since that event we have had a succession of disasters, 
each one of which must have come as a complete surprise 
to those who put their faith in journalists. 

South Africans of British birth have been, from the 
first, intolerant of any criticism of the Botha-Smuts 
policy of sending an expeditionary force against the 
neighbouring German colony, and very few of them have 
attempted to appreciate the Dutch point of view. 
General Hertzog and his followers, who voted against the 
expedition in the House of Assembly, and with whom 
probably most of the Government’s supporters secretly 
sympathised, were the objects of bitter indignation 
and withering contempt. The English Mr. Freemantle, 
in particular, was branded as a traitor of the basest sort 
because he thought the policy a mistaken one. General 
Smuts, in appealing for the support of his party, an- 
nounced that the expedition had already been under- 
taken at the request of the British Government, who 
desired it for strategic reasons. The public was not 
informed what these reasons might be, but the statement 
that the operations were being conducted for Imperial 
purposes appealed to the British element and offended 
the Dutch. Just as the Liberal Government at home 
can do things which, if done by the Conservatives, 
would arouse a dangerous storm of Liberal protest, so 
in South Africa only a Nationalist Government could 
have embarked upon an Imperialist policy. Had the 
Unionists taken office and attempted to follow the same 
course, they would have been faced by the determined 
opposition of at least half the electorate of the Union. 

So far from tending to unite the two white races, recent 
events seem to have had precisely the opposite effect. 
The Hertzogites did not misunderstand the feelings of the 
Boers when they attacked the Government during the 
special session of Parliament. ‘“‘ Our first duty is to 
South Africa’ was the burden of their speeches ; and 
the Boers do not believe that the interests of South 
Africa are being promoted by an invasion of German 
territory. They attribute the rebellion entirely to the 
action of the Government. I live in a peaceable district 
of the Cape Province, but my Dutch neighbours, while 
deploring the outbreak of civil war, throw the blame for 
that calamity on Generals Botha and Smuts, and 
sympathise strongly with de Wet and his friends. From 
all parts of the country one hears the same tale. British 
Colonials speak abusively and contemptuously of the 
rebels, and the Dutch bitterly resent their words. Those 
who hoped that racialism was dying out are now obliged 
to confess that their hopes were vain. The British have 
their grievances as well as the Dutch. In spite of their 
approval of the general attitude of the Government, 
they are disgusted with the manner in which it has dealt 
with the rebellion. Large numbers of them have taken 
part in the campaign, but they have found that the 
chief anxiety of their Dutch commanders was not to 
crush the rebels speedily, but at all costs to avoid shooting 
them. The Government and the rebels, indeed, have 
been playing a game of hide-and-seek which would 
provide excellent material for a comic opera, but which 
has not served to increase the respect of the Briton for 
his brother Boer. If the true history of the rebellion 


is ever made public, it is to be feared that more than one 


great reputation will suffer. 
It is difficult to see what could keep South Africa in 


the Empire if Great Britain were to lose her naval 
supremacy. Numerically the loyalists might equal their 
opponents, but they are for the most part townsmen and 
unarmed. Recently, with a view to defending their own 
districts in case of need, they have formed Training 
Associations in various parts of the country. They 
would hardly be a match, however, for the armed 
burghers accustomed to the commando system. From 
a military point of view, nevertheless, the grant of self- 
government to the conquered colonies has justified itself. 
If the Transvaal and the Free State were not self 
governing to-day, it is inconceivable that any loyalist 
section could have existed among the Boers of those 
provinces, and the British troops could certainly not 
have been withdrawn for service in Europe. As it is, 
South Africa is playing an honourable part in the great 
war. General Botha, with his personal following in the 
southern Transvaal, has turned the scales in favour of 
loyalty to the Empire. It is not easy to see, perhaps, 
what advantage to the Allies is derived from the invasion 
of German South-west Africa. The fact remains, 
however, that the Union Government, at the suggestion 
of the British Government, has despatched a large 
military force against the enemies of Great Britain. 


That is the reward of a Liberal policy. 
A BAcKVELDER. 


ON DAMAGING ONE’S COUNTRY 


HE other day a member of the Reichstag 
ironically congratulated Herr Liebknecht on 
the injury he was doing Germany throughout 

the world. Many Germans regard Vorwdrts (as often 
as it appeals against the “ God-punish-England ”’ sort 
of patriotism or suggests that murder on the high seas 
is not a trade for heroes, or questions the right of Germany 
to make a meal of the little nations on her border) as 
deserving congratulations of the same kind. England 
bubbles in the persons of many of her citizens with 
comparable indignation. . One is weary of hearing 
of the damage Mr. Shaw has done to his country by 
writing Common Sense about the War. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald (who, it must be admitted, has never written 
a fierce pro-British tirade like Mr. Shaw’s famous 
Supplement) is another public man who makes the blood 
of many honest people boil as one who is rendering 
enormous assistance to the enemy. If he were sending 
wireless telegrams to the Germans describing the plans 
of the British Navy or the movements of troops, he could 
hardly be a cause of more indignation. One would 
almost think at times that it comes as a positive relief 
to some people to be able to regard a fellow-countryman 
as a traitor. In time of war men feel in a vague way 
that there is a devil in the air, and they like to believe 
that he is near enough to be hit. It is much less 
satisfactory to denounce a devil who is too far away to 
be visible than to denounce a devil who is close enough 
to feel the hot breath of one’s anger on his face. That 
is why at a crisis many people look not for the woman 
but for the traitor. During the early part of the 
present war, we are told, one of the most painful features 
of life in Brussels was the suspicion which made every 
man look across at his neighbour in the restaurant and 
in the street as a potential traitor. The human race 
cannot do without its traitors. If the supply falls 
short, it has to invent them. We must have Satan 
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in our midst. Even Satan seated on a foreign throne 
is no substitute for that. This is the secret of some of 
the most disgraceful pages in history. The public, 
like an angry animal, wants a victim: it is not its sense 
of justice, it is its rage, which must be appeased. This 
is the mood in which Titus Oates found the crowd 
when he compassed the death of many brave and innocent 
men. It is the mood which fired the Paris mob—though 
here there were better excuses for suspicion—to the 
horrors of the September massacres. “* We are betrayed ” 
is one of the oldest cries of human beings: it is a panic 
utterance, an expression of emotions unhealthily pent up. 
It is the view-halloa of men too long stalled and con- 
fined in hated inaction. It is energy gone a-hunting. 
Luckily, the business of war keeps the thoughts of 
most of us too busily on the centre of fighting to leave 
us any time to hunt for imaginary traitors. But the 
little cries of rage one occasionally hears at the mention 
of the name of some one who differs even slightly from 
the crowd is evidence that the passion for discovering 
enemies of one’s country in one’s neighbours is still 
modestly burning. It may be urged, however, that the 
denunciation of Mr. Shaw and Mr. MacDonald is not 
the outcome of wild suspicion, but is based on the fact 
that passages from the writings of the one and the 
speeches of the other are quoted with enthusiasm 
in German papers and in the papers in neutral countries 
under German influence. This is true in a measure, but 
why take it for granted that the quotation of speeches 
and articles in the Press of an enemy does the enemy 
any appreciable good ? Wars are not fought with quota- 
tions from speeches, but with soldiers, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and money. If every soldier in the German army 
were served with copies of Common Sense about the War, 
it would not enable them to storm a single British 
trench. It would merely enable them, if they read it, 
to see that, even if you grant everything that can be said 
against the Allies, the case for the Allies still remains 
overwhelmingly, invincibly strong. Mr. Shaw, as a 
matter of fact, did his country a great service by writing 
Common Sense about the War, and this was not merely at 
home, but in foreign countries, where men found them- 
selves faced with a case stated instead of a mere patriotic 
prejudice. It was in the power of the most stupid 
intoxicated person on a Saturday night to shout “ Hurrah 
for England!”’’ Mr. Shaw undertook the far more 
difficult task of showing that, after one had weighed the 
good and the evil on both sides, the cause of the Allies 
was the cause of justice and civilisation. The average 
patriotic man is quite satisfied with believing that 
England is right because she is England. This may be 
a commendable view, but it does not appeal in the 
slightest degree to foreigners. They demand to be 
shown that, apart from all patriotic prejudice, England 
is right ; and Mr. Shaw more remarkably than any other 
writer has shown this. Passages, no doubt, can be 
quoted from him to the exhilaration of the German 
heart. But is not this equally true of the Bible, which, 
we believe, is one of the Kaiser’s favourite books? Is 
the Bible, therefore, to be banned? Is Moses to be 
counted among the anti-British authors? Is St. Paul 
to be added to the number of public men who make a 
Briton’s blood boil? We fear it is true that the Kaiser 


gets far more encouragement out of these authors 
than out of Mr. Shaw. Yet what steps can one take 
to prevent him from getting this satisfaction? If one 
could prevent him, would the war be over a moment 
sooner? Perhaps it would. Perhaps if the Kaiser 
had not his illusions about the Bible he would be more 
ready to abandon his arrogant dream. But this does 
not mean that he is inspired by the Bible : it only means 
that he is inspired by his illusions. An Emperor who can 
sup on illusions, what need has he of newspaper cuttings ? 
They are of less practical service to him than the match 
with which he lights his cigar. ; 

But we do not merely believe that the men and 
journals we have mentioned are doing no damage to 
their countries—we believe that they are doing actual 
good to their countries. Take the case of Vorwdirts, 
for instance. Vorwdris has done more than any other 
German paper during the war to remind the world that 
Germany has a soul. There was a danger for a time 
during the period of frightfulness in Belgium that 
Germany would come to be regarded as a land populated 
by fiends. It was Vorwdrts practically alone in the 
German Press that raised the old banner of humanity. 
Its protests gave Germany a character in the world 
again. If the Allies merely wanted to damage the 
name and fame of Germany throughout the world, they 
would pray for the suppression of all but the Jingo 
German papers. Every “ God-punish-England ” jour- 
nal in Berlin is an argument against Germany in the eyes 
of the reasonable world. Every paper written by 
rational human beings will command the attention of 
other rational human beings in whatever country. 
What Englishman is there who is not immensely more 
impressed by the fact that Vorwdrts thinks that Germany 
has a case than by the fact that Count von Reventlow 
thinks that Germany has a case? Everybody has a 
feeling that Count von Reventlow would think so any- 
how, but that Vorwdrts will probably look at both sides 
of a question before deciding which is right. 

The German Jingo may reply very justly that Vor- 
warts is a source of pleasure to Englishmen, and that to 
make the enemy rejoice in time of war is an unpatriotic 
act. But this is nonsense. Captain Miiller of the 
Emden was a source of pleasure to Englishmen. Every 
German who treats his wounded enemies kindly is a 
source of pleasure to Englishmen. If your only object 
is to enrage your enemy, then your best course will be 
to avoid fair fighting and to shun the very appearance 
of humanity. We believe the nation which gives no 
pleasure to its enemies is an inferior nation, not a 
superior nation. Such a nation is not fit for war—it 
certainly is not fit for peace. Who doubts that, when 
the day comes for making peace, the resumption of 
ordinary international relationships will have been made 
easier by those people in all countries who have insisted 
on remembering that the world is (more or less) one, and 
that man, in whichever country, is a two-footed and not 
a four-footed animal? The country in which no voice 
but the voice of the four-footed was allowed to be heard 
would be unfit for membership of the family of nations. 
Who would trust it, save behind bars ? 

The truth is, then, that no man is likely to injure his 
country by demanding a high standard of humanity, 
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truth, justice, and freedom from cant from his fellow- 
citizens. Every man who holds a standard of nobleness 
in comparison with which his country seems small looks 
for a time as hostile as a stranger. Socrates was put to 
death for measuring his countrymen with too severe a 
measure, but he has been the glory of Athens for more 
than two thousand years. Ibsen was a name for hissing 
in his country’s theatres, but he is recognised to-day 
as the great figure in Norway. These are the sort of 
men who are always denounced as damagers of their 
country by dishonest boot contractors and other ex- 
ponents of the easy kind of patriotism. Not that there 
are not hundreds of honest and admirable people who 
join in the denunciations. But, one and all, they forget 
that throughout history the men who have served their 
countries best have not always been those who joined 
most vehemently in the cries of the hour, but those who 
through good and ill repute have tried to be as truthful 
as possible, as honest as possible, as humane as possible. 
Flag-wagging is not a form of patriotism, but a form of 
self-indulgence. The man who uses his brain and 
spirit to keep the fine virtues from being overthrown is 
the man whose patriotism is more likely to be recognised 
when the tumult and the shouting is over. 


THE FRATRICIDE BIOLOGY 


EARLY sixty years ago two Englishmen, 
N Darwin and Wallace, each having read the 
argument of a third, Malthus, gave to the 
world the idea of the “ struggle for existence’’ as the 
cardinal factor of progress in the world of life. Probably 
no half-truth has ever been more pernicious than this in 
its effect upon thought, and even upon practice, during 
the past half-century. Wallace was a Socialist, and Dar- 
win said that he used the term “ struggle for existence ” 
‘* in a large and metaphorical sense, including dependence 
of one being on another.” Spencer, who aided them by 
introducing the term “ survival of the fittest,” clearly 
showed that fitness is a non-moral concept, and has 
nothing necessarily to do with goodness. Spencer even 
introduced the term “‘ evolution,” instead of “ progress,” 
in order to indicate that evolution is not necessarily 
progressive. No actual student of any of these three 
mighty pioneers can possibly take their leading idea for 
more or other than it is. But for one who studies there 
are thousands who quote and prostitute their thought. 
Two contemporary and cardinal instances may be cited, 
and then we may proceed to note the other half of the 
truth, which it is the fashion to ignore. 

First, there are those worst enemies of eugenics, the 
tugenists who disfavour all efforts to care for infancy, 
on the ground that natural selection requires the per- 
sistence of a stringent struggle for life and the death of 
many infants, in order to purge the race. This “ better- 
dead ”’ school of eugenists have been silent since August, 
and will possibly never be heard of again ; having mean- 
while been carefully preserved by the lives and deaths, 
at the front, of hosts who would have died in infancy 
if we all thought as these most odious and contemptible 
persons desire. 

Second, there are the militarists, who teach, on the 
national plane, exactly what the better-dead eugenists 


teach on the individual plane. In fact, these are mostly 
the same persons, as I have had occasion to observe 
repeatedly during the past decade. On the national 
plane they teach that small or gentle nations are better 
dead, and praise and practise war for that purpose. 
The German militarists explicitly quote Darwin for 
their creed, but, as I recently pointed out here, war in- 
volves reversed selection, and the fittest who then survive 
are typically the syphilitic and the skulker. For the 
present, then, let us leave the sham-biologist who uses 
Darwinism as a cloak for his own pugnacious, predatory, or 
fratricidal instincts, and ask what real students now make 
of the “ struggle for existence ” as a creator of progress. 

The answer, as was shown here last year, is that 
natural selection should really be called natural rejection, 
and that it creates nothing. The few surviving Dar- 
winians have made no serious effort to meet the demon- 
strations of Bergson and Driesch that the struggle for 
existence explains not the living but the dead, that it 
produces nothing, but solely slays. Seeing this, and the 
horrible uses to which the Darwinian theory may be 
put, we may incline to accept the verdict of Ruskin, 
that in all things competition is the law of death, and 
co-operation the law of life. Thence we must proceed 
to assert the natural, biological equality of all men; and 
end as wildly impractical, with our generous delusion, 
as the murderer calling himself eugenist or statesman, is 
odious with his calculated lie. 

Yet, if we look at Ruskin’s carefully-chosen terms, 
competition and co-operation, and ask which of the two 
we see more clearly in the living world, there can be no 
question as to the answer. Competition there is, though 
it usually has to be looked for carefully, and has been 
much more often imagined than actually found. But 
the attempt to make of it the leading principle of life 
is so monstrously and evidently false that one marvels 
at the vogue it had in the nineteenth century and 
retains with those who find it useful to-day. If we are 
to choose, as Ruskin too summarily would have had us, 
between struggle and synthesis, between competition 
and co-operation, between the fratricide and the fra- 
ternal biology, the answer cannot be in doubt for a single 
second. Nay more; for though the fratricide biology 
had its vogue because it seemed to account for organic 
progress, in fact we find that for every minutia which 
the theory of natural selection may be held to explain, 
the theory of physiological division of labour, or mutual 
aid, will account for a thousand major achievements. 

The living cell, which we think of as a unit, is doubt- 
less no more unitary and elemental than the chemist’s 
atom. It is already a triumph of synthesis and co-opera- 
tion of living units. Ascending, we see how organic 
progress has depended upon the mutual aid and adapta- 
tion of many cells which, instead of fighting one 
another, unite to form the body of any of the higher 
animals and plants. Directly their co-operation fails 
the individual will die. Further, in the higher forms of 
life, we find increasing dependence of the coming 
generation upon the present. If parents are to fight 
their children for bread, the race will soon end. The 
species in which this devotion of one generation to the 
next is most perfect and efficient may be a victorious 
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species in the struggle for life, with its idea of mutual 
service, as Darwin, but not the Darwinians, understood 
it. Such a species or race may achieve great success. 
The Jews, non-militant, have permeated many nations, 
and thrive exceedingly now, not by virtue of military 
occupation, but by their qualities of parenthood and 
mutual service within their own race. Such peaceful 
but effective emigration and immigration and replace- 
ment is, among the lower animals, the natural form of 
the struggle of species, as Dr. Chalmers Mitchell pointed 
out in his lectures on “‘ War and Evolution” at the 
Royal Institution last month ; and war, supposed to be 
the human analogue of the animal struggle, in fact, as 
he said, arrests and reverses that emigration and spread 
of peoples, such as the increasing immigration of 
Germans all over France, which occurs in times of peace. 

On the higher plane still, any modern nation or 
society depends upon co-operation, differentiation of 
parts and mutual aid. Therefore a society is not a mere 
aggregate of individuals, but what Spencer rightly 
called a “ social organism.’’ The numbers, the efficiency, 
and the happiness of the highest living species, ourselves, 
essentially depend upon co-operation. When the 
eugenist finds the healthy workman limiting his family 
in order to pay for the feeble-minded offspring of the 
syphilitic, the Darwinian principle may rightly be quoted, 
but the fratricide biology must not therefore be exalted 
above the fraternal. 

The late Professor Henry Drummond, in his Ascent 
of Man, saw the importance of co-operation and the 
survival-value, on Darwinian principles, of love and 
pity, which are thought of as anti-Darwinian. This is 
the beauty of the truth, that we can vindicate morality 
and lovingkindness and mutual forbearance and aid 
in terms of the vital efficiency to which the fratricide 
biology appeals. This, as I have long maintained, is 
worth any number of such arguments as Huxley’s, lately 
cited by Sir Oliver Lodge against the Germans, that 
moral evolution consists in opposing cosmic evolution. 
The triumph of love and pity, of the mammalian breast 
which incarnates them, of co-operation and mutual aid, 
depends in fact upon the incomparable efficiency, in 
terms of the Darwinian struggle for life, or “ cosmic 
evolution,” which has indeed given them the victor’s 
palm. It was a serious omission from my list of 
Russian contributions to science, given here some 
months ago, to ignore Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid, in 
which the idea recognised by Darwin himself from the 
first, and by Drummond, is splendidly vindicated. 

Lastly, we find the same principle of co-operation and 
mutual dependence, illustrated in the body of every 
multi-cellular organism, and within the social body of 
every nation, illustrated also in the external relations 
of modern States. Each nation must live for itself 
alone, regarding all others as deadly rivals, and the self- 
styled patriot who feels friendly to any other nation is, 
in fact, a traitor. So says Bernhardi; but, having put 
him to the proof, his fellow-countrymen find that, if 
they are much longer to be deprived of that which other 
nations send them, they can neither feed nor fight. So 
much for the fratricide biology. 


It’s wiser being good than bad ; 
It’s safer being meek than fierce ; 
It’s fitter being sane than mad. 


LENs. 





Correspondence 


THE WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS IN HOLLAND 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—It is proposed to hold a so-called Women’s International 
Congress in Holland next month to denounce war and call for 
peace. The good intention of its promoters is undoubted ; but, 
as Mr. Norman Angell has said, “ glorification of intention which 
comes of an inner impulse and is not a matter of close reasoning 
and clear thinking is part of the tendency to shirk the labour 
of the mind,” and I suggest that in their lively consciousness of 
a superior good intention those responsible for this W.I.C. are 
not acting in the best interests of peace. They have laid down 
that only those “in general sympathy with the resolutions ” may 
speak or vote, and that “ discussion on the relative national 
responsibility for or conduct of the present war shall be outside 
the scope of the congress.”” The resolutions are numerous, and 
they appear all to have been drafted by a small group of people 
in close sympathy with each other, but curiously out of touch 
with the national sentiment of the belligerent nations. Any 
attempt therefore to gain for them the imprimatur of woman- 
hood in general, or of British womanhood in particular, challenges 
the most critical examination. Space forbids any discussion of 
the merits of the resolutions, but the conditions laid down in 
regard to the congress and the whole circumstances in which it 
is held are such that large numbers of the most representative 
British women will be unable to attend; this is also almost 
certainly true of French, German, and Belgian women. 

In this country there is a large body of persons which I should 
like to name the “ party of goodwill,’ and which includes many 
of the most thoughtful and progressive women as well as men. 
This party holds the Militarist to be profoundly mistaken, and 
considers that any man or woman who would maintain that 
““war is an indispensable necessity of human progress” has 
missed the best in modern thought. Nevertheless a large number 
of people belonging to this party differ from those who will 
control the congress in three important particulars. Firstly, they 
are convinced that for anyone to seek to weaken the national 
will to pursue this war till the invader is cast out from France 
and Belgium is to tempt the country to a base act of treachery ; 
secondly, they hold that earnest and humble study is of more 
immediate value than the formulating of creeds; and thirdly, 
they shrink from any alliance with the professional pacifist party 
until that party has purged itself of the habit of poisoned speech— 
of the use of purely abusive language about bloodthirsty males 
and greedy capitalists and cunning diplomatists and howling 
Jingoes and what-not. In particular many women belonging 
to the party of goodwill are of the opinion that, however grievously 
mistaken men have been and are in their adoption of war as a 
means of settling differences, this is not the time for exploiting 
their foolishness, when they are away paying for it with their 
blood and unable therefore to ** answer back.” 

The national party of goodwill is large and vigorous, it pas- 
sionately desires a just and lasting peace; properly organised 
and guided, it can do much to ensure this. The sect of the 
professional pacifist is narrow and separatist in tendency, 
suspicious of all good intention but its own. Will not some of 
our best beloved and honoured women leaders devote their gifts 
consciously to the noble task of giving corporate life to the party 
of goodwill, instead of alienating it by a too doctrinaire adherence 
to shallow and lifeless formulas and the pursuit of an inter- 
nationalism which is barren because it is artificial ?—Yours, 
ete., Non-MILITARIST. 


AN INDIAN ENTENTE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sim,—I was much interested in Sir William Wedderburn’s letter 
hoping that this war might bring about a definite English and 
Indian entente. Having lived some years in India and worked 
for this end, I was delighted to see that Sir William had come to 
the same conclusion as myself: that the entente will best be 
brought about by the “women of progressive sympathies ”’ 
both in the East and in the West. I have been deeply impressed 
too by “ the courage and capacity ” of Indian women. Yet how 
limited are their opportunities, how severely their genius has 
been suppressed! But the unquenchable spirit conquers all 
difficulties, and we see these fragile, retiring girls becoming excel- 
lent doctors and surgeons. 1 have been deeply touched in India to 
see one girl in a class of a hundred young men at a men’s college, 
willing to face every discomfiture in order to gain an education. 
The English rulers of India refuse to acknowledge how vital to 
India’s future is the proper education of her daughters. For 
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instance, I am president of a society called The Indian Women’s 
Education Association. We wish to bring over to England 
Indian girls of signal intellectual attainment, and train them to 
be teachers. We wish them then to return to India and become 
the heads of women’s schools or colleges. We petitioned the 
Secretary of State for a very modest grant to enable us to carry 
on the good work ; our letter was simply ignored. The Govern- 
ment are willing to give grants in aid to men students, but will 
not even give a polite answer to a reasonable request made by 
representative Indian and English women. 

Take the question of town and village sanitation—a question 
so dear to the heart of Florence Nightingale. Little progress will 
be made till women are educated enough to see the necessity. 
I remember in Bombay how all the city fathers met in the Town 
Hall to discuss sanitation ; they had not thought it necessary to 
invite even one woman ; yet pious aspirations of men at a meeting 
will bear little fruit in domestic sanitary reform without the 
co-operation of the women. It is heartbreaking to see half the 
population of a village limping about with rags round their legs 
because a contaminated water supply has made great worms 
fasten themselves subcutaneously on to their legs. ‘The mothers 
in their ignorance have thus poisoned the blood of their children 
through stepping into the water. These things do not happen in 
a village fortunate enough to possess a resident Christian mis- 
sionary. These village mothers are glad to accept simple sanitary 
teaching when they hear it. Let them hear it. The time is ripe 
indeed for an enienie. Let the mothers of the Empire, as Sir 
William suggests, start a constructive policy, even at the time 
when the fathers are far otherwise engaged.—-Yours, etc., 

Tuftrkse Murr MACKENZIE. 


THE RISING COST OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I notice that in several places in your issue of March 6th 
you use such a phrase as “* the 20 per cent. rise in money wages, 
which is no increase at all of their real incomes.’”” Without 
expressing an opinion as to the actual rise in food and coal 
prices up to the present date, I wish to point out that the 
percentage found should only be applied to that part of income 
which is spent on these things, and not to the part allotted to 
rent and other relatively fixed expenses.—Yours, etc., 

A. L. Bow.ey. 
|We think Professor Bowley will find, if he looks into the 
matter, that, after making the necessary allowance which he 
refers to, our statement remains correct. Moreover, we may 
remind him that the recent Clydebank strike was, at least, 
partially due to the sudden increase of rents in Glasgow.— 
Ep. N.S.] ; 


THE I1.L.P. AND THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—As a member of the 1.L.P. I must thank you for your 
very timely review of the pamphlet How the War Came. The 
necessity for it is easily proved. The I.L.P. issued a vague 
manifesto which rightly left undecided its views on the proximate 
origin of the war. Then the official paper of the I.L.P., The 
Labour Leader, began to speak of “the I.L.P. attitude to the 
war *’—the said attitude never having been defined—and from 
the whole paper it was left to the reader to infer that the I.L.P. 
as a whole believed that Britain had been as much to blame 
during the negotiations as Germany. This is putting it very 
mildly. In fact, from its pages you could discover that there 
never had been any agreement to make Belgium a neutral country, 
and that the whole war was the result of a Russian plot; and 
Mr. Morel, by magnifying five trifling points in the White Paper 
and ignoring dozens of vital points, sought to cast discredit on 
the White Paper and on Sir Edward Grey’s honesty—objects 
quite justifiable if done with fairness. Week after week, instead 
of analysing and simplifying the questions on which it is important 
that the rank and file of the I.L.P. should have clear ideas and 
some method of estimating the value of different kinds of evidence 
put before them, the issues were confused in masses of prejudice, 
in bad history and bad logic, all inextricably confused. Exactly 
the same thing, in fact, was done by the Labour Leader to its 
readers as the gutter Press is doing to-day on the other side. 

The result is that some members who have not time to check 
statements for themselves are left in a state of confusion which 
certainly does no good to the movement. And when sympathisers, 
intending members, and outsiders ask us how we defend certain 
obvious inaccuracies in the Socialist Review, Labour Leader, and 
I.L.P. pamphlets we have to reply that we cannot defend them. 


I can assure Mr. Benson that the review was much needed and 
will do much good.—Y ours, etc., MaLcotm Murray, 
34 Hilton Place, Aberdeen. 
March 6th. 


WHITE BREAD AND WHOLEMEAL 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The information contained in the summary of Dr. 
Eltzbacher’s combined monograph of sixteen investigators on 
the above subject is so important that THe New STaresMAn has 
conferred a great service by directing attention to it. With 
regard to the discussion on wholemeal versus white flour, it is 
interesting to note that Dr. Eltzbacher suggests the manufacture 
of bread containing 80 to 90 per cent. of the wheat grain, stating 
that ** The separated bran, if employed for human consumption 
through an animal, loses 50 per cent. of its total value.” 

As bread constitutes the principal diet of many of our poor 
children it is important to know that experiments on the human 
digestion show that larger amounts of protein and phosphates 
ean be assimilated from finely ground wholemeal than from fine 
white flour.—Yours, etc., May YATES 

(Hon. Sec. Bread and Food Reform League). 

5 Clements Inn, W.C. 

To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am in agreement with your correspondent Mr. Simon 
that bran flour is of little use when added to white flour, so far 
as increase of nutritive value is concerned, without special treat- 
ment. This is not because the nutritive value is absent, as will 
be seen from the following analysis :— 


Albumen 18 per cent. 


Starch . 45°5 
Crude fibre ies rial 7°12 
Fat... 3°0 i 
Ash 70 a 


but because the human digestive organs are incapable of assimi- 
lating the nutritive portions owing to their envelopment in the 
cell walls. A process, however, was devised in Germany by 
Prof. Finkler, of the University of Bonn, some time ago by which 
a complete breaking up of the gluten cells is achieved. <A mix- 
ture of 25 per cent. of the special bran flour with 75 per cent. 
white flour furnishes a bread which contains more nutrients for 
the body and which is a more easily digestible food than bread 
made from ordinary white flour. It would be a great pity if this 
process is lost sight of in England. I am unaware if the 
product is on the English market, but perhaps some of your 
readers could throw light on the point.—-Yours, etc., 
J. R. MILNEs. 
3 Ebers Grove, Nottingham. 
March 7th. 


PENNIES 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I regret I did not see Mr. Saunderson’s letter in Tur New 
STATESMAN of February 27th until it was too late to send a reply 
for last week’s issue. 

My information as to the amount of insanity prevailing as a 
result of poverty among the wives of agricultural labourers in 
the Eastern Counties, was obtained two years ago from Mr. 
George Edwards, the then General Secretary of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union and a member of the Norfolk County Council. 
Later I used the statement, as given in my letter to Tue NEw 
STATESMAN, at a meeting of agricultural labourers in Norfolk. 
Several officials of the Union were present. My statement was 
not controverted, and it never occurred to me to doubt its 
accuracy. 

In dealing with my quotation from Sir George Newman's 
report that the Provision of Meals Act is a dead-letter in the 
rural areas of England and Wales, Mr. Saunderson says: “~ The 
children of the agricultural labourer have fewer pennies to buy 
sweets with than the town labourer’s children, but are much better 
fed and in no need of free meals. This is one reason why the Act 
is a dead-letter in the Counties.” 

Mr. Saunderson will perhaps help me to see where, while wages 
and the cost of living are what they are, the plentiful pennies of 
the town labourer’s children are to come from. His assistance Is 
also necessary to enable me to understand that the agricultural 
labourer’s child is not in need of food. From the head office of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ Union I learn that after recent muni- 
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ficent increases the wages in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Oxford- 
shire are 14s. per week. The privileged “‘ upper ten” of the 
agricultural labourers, such as stockmen, horsemen, etc., who 
work longer hours and seven days a week, get Is., sometimes 
even 2s., above these prices. 

There is a certain type of social reformer, unimaginative and 
highly scientific, who always likes a specific “case.” Here is 
one for Mr. Saunderson. Carter: wages 16s. (all told) ; children 
7 (eldest 12) ; bread bill 8s. Will Mr. Saunderson show how the 
remaining 8s. is to be expended in order to secure that the school 
children of the family may be placed beyond the need of school 
meals and the house-mother saved from premature death or a 
lunatic asylum ? 

I fully agree that a better state of things can be brought about 
by scientific methods, and therefore on this question of improving 
the physique of the workers’ children I have devoted many 
years to educational work among the rank and file of the Trade 
Union and Socialist movements. I took an active part in the 
long campaign in the organised working-class movement which 
secured medical inspection of school children. Hence my dis- 
appointment that only three rural counties have appointed a 
full-time medical officer—Essex, Lancashire, and Northampton- 
shire. Given an adequate system of medical inspection, with a 
physical health register in every school, the need even of rural 
children for food would be clearly shown by figures, even if (to 
use the expression of a correspondent in the Daily News of 
March 8th) “* the legs like sticks and hands like birds’ claws ” of 
so many of our rural children did not speak for themselves. It 
would also be useful to have precise information as to what 
percentage of agricultural labourers’ children suffer from con- 
sumption—the great poverty disease. 

In conclusion, I maintain that even if the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer were at this time to go up 25 per cent., there 
would still be need for the adoption of the Provision of Meals 
Act in rural schools. And in order that the communal atmosphere 
might be created, as opposed to the “ charity ” atmosphere so 
beloved by the parson and the squire, the meals should be pro- 
vided for all children in the schools, and given as the rest of Free 
Education is given, unconditionally and not on the ground of 
poverty.—Yours, etc., 

M. BripGes ADAMS. 

Bebel House, 

Working Women’s College. 


Miscellany 


THE GERMAN WAR BOOK AND 
THE BRITISH LIMIT* 


MUST really, as an honest reviewer, warn the public 

against the pretences on which this book has been 

placed on the market. I opened it with eager antici- 
pations of having my blood raised to boiling point by a 
manual of such cynical perfidy and cruelty as only the stony 
heart and brazen forehead of the Prussian enemy could set 
down in print for the horror and execration of all good 
Britons. The publishers promised me, on the very jackct of 
the book, to make my flesh creep. Professor Morgan has 
padded the volume with fifty pages of expatiation on its 
infamy. Thus primed, I skipped large and quite 
interesting chunks of the Professor so as to get to the 
Prussian monstrosity as fast as possible. And what did I 
find ? 

Suppose a policeman were to wake you up at night to tell 
you that he had found a burglar of the most repulsive appear- 
ance, crime-stained, cross-eyed, bullmouthed, crouching in 
your coal cellar. And suppose on hastening downstairs to 
give the loathsome ruffian in charge, you found the Dean of 
Westminster, irreproachably dressed, waiting for you in your 
drawing room. That will give you an idea of how completely 


* The German War Book, being “« The Usages of War on Land” issued 
by the Great General Staff of the German Army. ‘Translated, with a 
critical Introduction, by J. H. Morgan, M.A., Professor of Constitutional 
Law at University College. London. John Murray. 





sold I was when I read the German War Book. I declare 
before heaven and earth that it might be one of the publica- 
tions of the S.P.C.K. It would be perfectly in its place in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Offered to a Parish Magazine it 
would be rejected as not lively enough. My favourite writer 
on military subjects is Sir Mark Sykes; but I find Colonel 
Maude and Major Stewart-Murray stimulating and enter- 
taining ; and the eulogistie notices in which the Daily Mail 
used to praise Major Stewart-Murray as a disciple of “ the 
great Clausewitz” have lately taken on a fresh delight for me. 
I can imagine the scorn with which these British militarists 
will receive the Prussian War Book—the ribald but manly 
laughter with which they will dispose of its anxious correct- 
ness, its namby-pamby sentimentality, its careful respect for 
civilian and pacifist opinion, its scrupulous piety, and its 
constant appeals to chivalry. Do not the following passages 
almost call for an organ accompaniment ? 

“Chivalrous feelings, Christian thought, higher civilization and, by 
no means least of all, the recognition of one’s own advantage, have led 
to a voluntary and sel{-imposed limitation, the necessity of which is 
to-day tacitly recognized by all States and their armies.” 

‘“* Wide limits are set to the subjective freedom and arbitrary judg- 
ment of the commanding officer : the precepts of civilization, freedom 
and honour will have to guide his decisions.” 

‘** As regards the personal position of the inhabitants of the occupied 
territory, neither in life nor in limb, in honour nor in freedom, are they 
to be injured; and every bodily injury due to fraud or negligence, 
every insult, every disturbance of domestic peace, every attack on 
family honour and on morality, and, generally, every unlawful and 
outrageous attack or act of violence are just as strictly punishable as 
though they had been committed against the inhabitants of one’s own 
land.” 

Could any gentleman say more? I will not quote the 
passages which deal with prisoners of war: let it suffice 
that no Englishman can read them without sincerely 
envying the lot of the soldier who falls into the hands of the 
enemy. Free postage, free carriage of presents, a committee 
to look after him, and an absolute exemption from 
lodgment in a prison or penal establishment of any sort are 
but drops in the brimming cup of his comforts and 
privileges. 

The book is open to one criticism, and one only. It is that 
until we have armies of angels officered by saints and com- 
manded by prophets and martyrs, the chances of its pious 
injunctions ever receiving much attention in actual warfare 
are hardly worth considering. They will most certainly not 
be carried out by us ; and the Germans themselves have had 
to give them up asa bad job. Take for instance the following 
passage: “ A prohibition by international law of the bom- 
bardment of open towns and villages which are not occupied 
by the enemy, or defended, was, indeed, put into words by 
The Hague Regulations, but appears superfluous, since 
modern military history knows of hardly any such case.” 
Alas ! it is but a few wecks since these good resolutions ended 
in a rain barrel in the innocent village of Heacham. The 
Germans dropped an incendiary bomb into it. In this they 
showed a double want of judgment. In the first place a rain 
barrel is the last spot on carth that lends itself to the successful 
operation of an incendiary bomb. In the second, the bomb 
did effectually explode the notion that the Germans have a 
perfect system of espionage on our East Coast. If they had, 
they would have known that Mr. Robert Blatchford lived 

just round the corner from that rain barrel, and that he is the 
sort of man to make more noise about a single bomb dropped 
in his own village than about a hundred dropped in Dunkirk, 
Diisseldorf, Freiburg and other towns where the women and 
children, being foreign, are conventionally assumed by us to 
be naturally bomb-proof. The bombarders of Heacham can 
only plead that a village occupied by Mr. Blatchford can 
hardly be described as “* not occupied by the enemy.” 
And here I would suggest to the authors of the German 
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War Book that since the extension of war to the air has made 
an end of the notion that any place can now be considered 
undefended, it would be well to restate the case for civilian 
immunity from the modern point of view, which is, I take it, 
that whereas a bombardment of Woolwich, with its crowded 
streets of working people and their closely packed families, 
would be a horrible business, and could have no effect in 
inducing the governing classes, none of whom live in Wool- 
wich or ever intend to live there, to make an end of the war 
and avoid wars in future, a single bomb neatly dropped into 
the grand stand at Goodwood at a suitable moment, and the 
systematic demolition of our country houses (not, of course, 
the Red Cross ones, where there are only common people and 
soldiers and middle-class professionals like nurses and 
doctors), of expensive pleasure resorts, and generally of all 
places in which two or three of our governing classes are likely 
to be gathered together, would produce more effect than the 
destruction of a thousand poor suburbs and the slaughter of 
all their unconsidered denizens. The hint need not be lost 
on our own commanders. Bomb-dropping on Essen and 
Cuxhaven leaves Germany cold : it does no harm that cannot 
be repaired by making the poor work overtime. But Hom- 
burg now ? I will not press the point : still, if we are 
really making war on Junkerdom, is it not common sense to 
aim our bombs at the Junkers ? 

But the indiscretion of these remarks shows how much 
more prudent it is not to write war books, however pious. 
For it is impossible to give any sort of practical advice to an 
army or to codify the usages of war without either dishonesty 
or atrocity. The German War Book pleads for chivalry and 
generosity to the verge of making itself ridiculous. It forces 
us to ask the authors bluntly whether the Germans suppose 
that omelettes can be made without breaking eggs. Yet 
what does its anxious chivalry come to after all? The 
authors, being honest according to their lights, are compelled 
to admit that though they are bound to declare that the 
inhabitants of an invaded country should not be compelled 
to give information serviceable to the invaders, yet it is hope- 
less to expect that any mortal army will refrain from such 
compulsion. They say frankly that anything may, or at 
least will, be threatened or done if it promises to attain its 
military object; and Belgium be their witness that they 
were entirely right in their estimate of human nature under 
the test of war. Finally, they sum the whole position up in 
what they call the double rule, which is that though “ no 
harm must be done, not even the very slightest, which is not 
dictated by military considerations (Hear, hear! Fine 
Fellows !), every kind of harm may be done, even the very 
utmost, which the conduct of war requires, or which comes 
in the natural course of it” (Yah! Huns! Pirates! Child 
Killers ! Shame !). 

Before endorsing these execrations, please read the follow- 
ing quotations from British authorities quoted in the 
February supplement to the Berliner Tageblatt. They refer 
to something that happened in 1807; but that was the last 
time our national independence was at stake in a European 
war; and its further relevance to the present situation is 
established by the fact that Major Stewart-Murray, in a war 
book—nominally a peace book, by the way—published in the 
present century with a preface by Lord Roberts, selects this 
very incident to shew that pacifist sentimentalities about 
international law are not war, and that when we suddenly 
bombarded and plundered the capital of a neutral country 
(Denmark) without declaring war, we were thoroughly 
justified by what the German Chancellor calls “a state of 
necessity,’ the plain implication at the time when Major 
Stewart-Murray’s book was issued being that we should be 
acting strictly according to British precedent if we suddenly 
attacked and sank the German fleet without notice or de- 





claration of war, as, from the militarist point of view, we no 
doubt ought to have done if public opinion would have stood 
it. The situation in 1807 was that Britain, being at war 
with France and Russia, suddenly discovered that these 
two countries had secretly agreed to seize the fleets of the 
three neutral States of Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal, 
and with them to make good the losses suffered by the 
French navy in the battle of Trafalgar. The only way to 
prevent Napoleon doing this was to be beforehand with him ; 
and accordingly Canning promptly sent out a fleet under 
General Gambier and an army under General Cathcart to 
seize the Danish fleet before Napoleon could lay hands on it. 
The Danes naturally objected to surrender their fleet ; and 
their objection was overcome by bombarding Copenhagen 
for three days. The Berliner Tageblatt quotes our official 
justifications of this coup de main, from the King’s pro- 
clamation downwards. Here they are : 


Roya Prociamation. While he [the King] laments the cruel 
necessity which has obliged him to have recourse to acts of hostility 
against a nation with which it was His Majesty’s most earnest desire to 
have established the relations of common interest and alliance, His 
Majesty feels confident that in the eyes of Europe and the world the 
justification of his conduct will be found in the commanding and 
indispensable duty, paramount to all others among the obligations of a 
sovereign, of providing, while there was yet time, for the immediate 
security of his people. 

Mr. Lusuineton. The first law of nature, the foundation of the law 
of nations, is the preservation of man. It is on the knowledge of his 
nature that the science of his duty must be founded. When his feelings 
point out to him a mighty danger, and his reason suggests the means 
of avoiding it, he must despise the sophistical tiifler who tells him it is 
a moral duty he owes to others to wait till the danger break upon his 
foolish head, lest he should hurt the meditated instrument of his 
destruction. Upon this general principle of the law of nature and of 
nations I maintain the morality and certainly the necessity of the 
expedition against Copenhagen. 

Mr. Mitnes. He maintained that no law of nature could be violated 
by the measures taken by us to insure our own safety. It was the most 
flagitious of all descriptions of morality that would allow the opportunity 
of self-preservation to pass by unimproved. 

Lorp Patmerston. Much had been said by a right honourable 
gentleman on the law of nations, on right and policy: he [Lord P.] 
was as ready and willing as any man to pay his tribute of respect to 
them, and to recommend their application whenever circumstances 
would permit it: he was afraid, however, that although much talked 
of, they were little understood ; the consequence was that many people 
abused the terms and took one for the other. In the present instance 
he was glad to observe that we did not suspend them without necessity, 
or, in other words, that we used them in conformity to the law of nature, 
which dictated and commanded self-preservation. 

ForeiGN Secrerary GEorGE CANNING. Was it to be contended 
that in a moment of imminent danger and impending necessity we 
should have abstained from that course which prudence and policy 
dictated, in order to meet and avert those calamities that threatened 
our security and existence, because, if we sank under the pressure, we 
should have the consolation of having the authority of Puffendorf to 
plead ? 

Mr. Ponsonsy (Opposition). No writer on the law of nations, or on 
any other law, or on common justice, had ever maintained that one 
Power could be justified in taking from another what belonged to it, 
unless a third Power meant and was able to take the same thing. 


The Berliner Tageblatt simply adds : “ Eines Kommentars 
werden diese Zitate nicht bediirfen.” It cannot condemn 
Britain and Canning without condemning Germany and 
Bethmann-Hollweg. But it can and does put us in the same 
predicament. We cannot condemn Germany and Bethmann- 
Hollweg without condemning Britain and Canning. Let 
Mr. Podsnap, at present distracting us from the serious 
work of beating the Germans by his blatant trumpetings 
of his own moral superiorities, take heedful note, and, in 
the happy phrase of Mr. H. G. Wells, cease flapping his 
mouth on the foe. 

The truth is, war, as between the belligerents, is a sus- 
pension of morality and religion and ethics and all the social 
commandments, just as it is a suspension of law and con- 
stitutional government within the belligerent countries ; 
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and this German War Book makes the best of it without dis- 
honestly attempting to conceal the worst of it. The shricks 
it has provoked only prove that many of our journalists 
have not the least notion of what war really is, and conceive 
it quite simply as a state in which it is glorious and heroic 
for Englishmen to shoot foreigners, but dastardly and mur- 
derous for foreigners to shoot Englishmen. They are very 
much in the mental condition of the late Duke of Cambridge, 
who is said to have had all his doubts as to the wisdom of 
the Crimean War swept away, and replaced by a furious 
hatred of the Russians, when he saw them firing at the 
Guards as callously as they were wont to fire at mere line 
regiments with whose messes the Duke did not dine. Even 
my glorious compatriot Sergeant O’Leary, whose portrait 
shews the remarkable forehead which enabled him to keep 
that long head of his whilst other men were losing theirs, 
and to attend to them dispassionately with a magazine rifle, 
seems from his letters to his family to be under the impression 
that “the Huns ” behaved most reprehensibly in trying to 
slay the Irish Guards. Perhaps they did; but the reproach 
comes oddly from the slayer of a whole trenchful of them. 
A regiment of O’Learies would wipe out a German army 
corps : let us therefore applaud the heroism of the German 
troops who still confront the Irish Guards so devotedly. I 
dare say it is unpatriotic and pro-German of me; but I do 
think it a rotten thing to call men opprobrious names when 
they are fighting for their country for all they are worth. 

I will not say that I wish the belligerents could learn to 
fight like gentlemen; for if we fight like gentlemen and 
sportsmen we shall be beaten by any nation which makes a 
serious business of killing us. That is how the French were 
beaten at Crecy and Poitiers. We are at present being driven 
to the last and meanest atrocity of war: the atrocity of 
starving our enemy. And we have driven the enemy to the 
villainy of hiding in the depths of the sea and torpedoing 
every keel that passes above. When it comes to that, we 
have both got pretty well down on the raw of necessity and 
self-preservation. But at least I can express a wish that the 
civilians on both sides would fight with their pens as cleanly 
and good-humoredly and bravely as the soldiers do with their 
guns and bayonets. When Mr. St. John Ervine let fly the 
other day about “ our cowardly press and our contemptible 
parliament * he gave a good many of our journalists and 
politicians no more than they deserved. To me and to 
many others not the least of the horrors of this war has been 
the degradation of that national literary staff whose duty it 
Is to keep our public character up to the mark in emergencies. 
It is pitiable to see how some of us have succumbed to the 
strain. We have run about screaming with panic when the 
example of a stout countenance was of all things required 
from us. We have changed from humane, humorously self- 
possessed gentlemen to vituperative hysterical cads. What- 
ever standards we may have borne in the endless strife for 
civil liberty and justice, we have thrown them away and 
fallen on our knees in abject surrender at the first roar of the 
German cannon. Too many of the clergy have become a 
mere rabble of apostates, shrieking for blood. Professors, 
unnerved and overstrained, have lacked even the lusty 
brutality of the Jingo clergy. Decent poets have scribbled 
hymns of hate, and tried to score music hall claptrap for the 
cornet and banjo. Responsible editors have written as if 
there were a mafficking mob under their windows ready to 
hang them at the first calm and masterful word, instead of a 
rather disgusted public—especially the enlisted public— 
wishing that somebody would talk a little sense. A thousand 
German spies and ten army corps within sight of London 
could not have dismayed us as much as the more terrified of 
our own compatriots have dismayed us. But there is no 
reason to suppose that these nerve cases are representative 





of the nation. Nobody is a penny the worse for their 
shricking: the men who keep their heads also keep the 
attention of the people and come through the test of public 
meetings and press publicity triumphantly. The panic 
mongers are, so far, nowhere. In France the mobbing of 
Anatole France and the blacklisting of Puccini (we beat the 
French there by our good sense about German music) were 
despicable enough ; but at least there is Clemenceau to hold 
the fort for free thought and free speech, and Gustave Hervé, 
the most readable of the French journalists, to chaff himself 
and his friends in La Guerre Sociale, and, always debonair, to 
snap his fingers at the enemy instead of throwing mud that 
never reaches them. In Germany there is Maximilian 
Harden, whose common sense about the war, by forcing us 
to admit that the German spirit is still elate and formidable, 
frightens us more than the gibberings and clawings of all the 
delirious German professors and parsons and journalists who 
reassure us by going on like some of ours. What is happen- 
ing in Russia I do not know, though there was some hope in 
the old joke, now stale, about England being resolved to fight 
to the last drop of Russian blood. You can always rally a 
nation while it has some wit left. America, to judge by some 
of its papers, is mad with British patriotism, Polish 
nationality, and Belgian freedom; but it is not for us to 
quarrel with them for this. More power to their elbows, 
say I, even though, like the young lady in Fanny’s First Play, 
I can’t help smiling. 

But the fact that others are as bad as we is not a brave 
man’s consolation. I call on the scared fugitives from my 
profession to pull themselves together and quit themselves 
as manfully as the soldiers. It is useless for romantic 
literary men to tell me that I am incapable of understanding 
that war has ennobled them. I quite understand how easily 
our vanity persuades us that excitement is ennoblement. 
Patriotism, Love, and Drink are potent producers of that 
flattering illusion. I am not taken in, though I admit that a 
frightened man’s anxiety for his skin may be sincerer and 
therefore better for him than a dilettante’s anxiety about 
his soul and about the fine arts. It is not noble to rave 
abusively at your enemy (not to mention your friend) 
instead of “‘ covering him steady ” with the pen as Sergeant 
O’Leary did with the magazine rifle. The men who wrote 
this German War Book are more formidable than the men 
who have tried to tear it to pieces; and we should be in a 
bad way indeed if our own General Staff had not more sense 
and pluck than most of the book’s reviewers. It is a quite 
useful, interesting, instructive, well written, honest book, 
telling the truth exactly as our soldiers would tell it; and 
the sooner we learn to look facts in the face as its authors do, 
the sooner we shall be able to convince them that peace 


with us is better for them and the world than war. 
G. B. 8. 


WITH THE RED CROSS 
IV. 

THE CAPTAIN AND THE PRIEST. 
E were asked to take a French captain in the 
WV touring-car to visit the spot where his brother 
had fallen and was buried. We thought he 
might prefer a solitary drive; but when he appeared 
himself he seemed if anything to be in rather merry pin, 
so at the last moment I got in too. He was a hard, natty, 
little man in a fresh uniform and shiny top-boots, with a 

ready shrug for the terrors of war. 

It was one of those still November afternoons. The 
brown copses in the hollows we passed were bloomed with 
smoky blue like a horse’s eye. The captain talked inces- 
santly as we rushed and bumped along between the bare 
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road-side poplars. He was at once vivacious, prompt, 
voluble, and stiff. His tone when he repeated that la guerre 
was la guerre reminded me of people who say boys will be 
boys, and the lightness of his resignation set me wondering 
how it would wear. For though I could picture him an 
officer in an office—smick-smack, no hesitation—I could 
not imagine him at the Front, dealing with men in cireum- 
stances which throw one back on human nature as it is. 

When we arrived at the village where we were to stop, 
the captain left us and strode off across the fields to look for 
his brother’s grave. Like all villages near the French 
fighting line it was in a great mess and full of blue-coated 
sole'ers. Twenty or more were standing on the green 
doing nothing ; others were sitting on the church-yard wall ; 
some hung about the slushy road ; some came to the windows 
to stare ; some lolled listlessly in the doorways; and from 
one of the cottages floated the strains of a gramophone— 
the music of boredom. One or two soldiers asked me the two 
inevitable questions, “ Are then the English near?” and 
“How long do you think the war will last ?”’; and I, in 
return, asked them the two inevitable questions, “* How 
near are the Germans ?”’ and “ How long do you think the 
war will last ?*’ Then I handed round cigarettes till they 
gave out, and those who got some nodded and smiled, and 
those who came up too late nodded and smiled. And we all 
stood together in the mud. 

There was a squashed loaf on one side of the road, a tin 
or two lying about, and on the doorstep of the nearest cottage 
the liquid footprints were mixed with blood. Looking up 
from this threshold I caught the eye of one of the soldiers. 
He also nodded and smiled. I began myself to sink into the 
collective torpor and to dream also that we were all standing 
together in the mud. They, poor fellows, had been standing 
there for close on five weeks, and a little experience had 
already taught me before that man is not, let alone his other 
disabilities, an animal properly shaped for standing in the 
mud. For though after a time the familiar chill about the 
feet will act almost as a mesmeric suggestion that one is 
a cart-horse, the delusion is never complete enough. Four 
legs are too badly wanted, and men cannot stamp and snort 
for no reason, yet with much apparent relief. A sudden 
sound does not startle them into momentary clumping 
activity. Above all they cannot put their necks across 
each other and rub and rub. Only that gesture could express 
and relieve the feelings of men towards cach other who, 
having surrendered their individuality, find themselves day 
after day, week after week, standing together in the mud. 

For us two Englishmen, however, there was this afternoon 
a distraction in store. Some one shouted “ Messieurs les 
Anglais!” We instantly swung round our haunches and 
pricked up our cars. An old priest was eagerly beckoning 
from a window. We went up toit. “ Are the English near ? ” 
he asked. I told him that we were not serving our own 
soldiers, but attached to the French army; our army was 
miles away. “* How long do you think the war will last ? ” 
he enquired animatedly. Coming from him the question 
seemed like a fresh one, and we entered his little white- 
washed sanctum to discuss it. We talked it out over coffee 
and cognac, and concluded, with a sense of having eliminated 
the influence of hope, that it must be over in February. 

As it was one of our duties to enquire, wherever we went, 
after the many English who had disappeared during the 
retreat from Mons, I went on to ask him if there were any 
English graves or identification badges in the village. 
Had any English passed through? “No: not a single 
one of them. But what do you think I did?” he asked, 
gazing at us whimsically. ‘* When the Ulhans came I rushed 


out into the road and waved my hat, shouting ‘ God save 


de King!’ Yes, Monsieur, I tried to embrace an officer ! ” 
At the recollection of this awful gaffe his eyes and mouth 
became as round as a schoolboy’s, who sees his booby- 
trap fall on some altogether too-awe-inspiring head. ; 

** And how did they behave ? ”’ I asked. 

** How did the Bosches behave!” He raised hands and 
eyes to Heaven. Then jumping up he pointed to the smashed 
lid of his bureau. “There! They took all the money, all 
the offertory money, all my little treasure! Les Bosches ! 
Voila les Bosches, voila, voila, encore les Bosches.”’ And 
at each exclamation he thrust at us crumpled manuscripts, 
torn books, and photographs with heel-marks on them. 
“They turned out every drawer; they threw the things 
about the floors, and trampled on them; they pulled down 
the books; they took all the money! Peuh! Voila les 
Bosches! Peuh!” He sat down with an immense 
contempt. 

“And where were you while all this was going on?” I 
asked. 

“I? Oh, I was lying in the nettles at the bottom of the 
garden,” he said simply. 

Seeing us look rather surprised, he began to laugh; to 
laugh so immoderately that he doubled forward in his chair 
till only the top of his tousled white head was visible. 
“Yes, I and my old housekeeper spent the night hiding in 
the nettles.” 

We were sorry to part from this most swect old person 
who was without a sense of dignity, though with a little 
pains he could have emulated the port and presence of John 
Bright ; but the captain had passed the window and we rose 
to go. On the drive back the captain continued to talk as 
he had talked on the way out. His tenw was as rigid and 
precise as before. His ideas on every subject were done up 
as neatly as packets of French chocolate and as convenient 
for polite handing. Together the two men seemed to me 
to represent two sides of the French character with which 
we are most out of touch. I could not help contrasting 
them, wondering vaguely beside which I would sooner 
fight. Of one thing I was quite sure, that if the captain 
did hide himself in a bed of nettles he would not tell anyone 
he had done so. 

V. 
PRETTY WORDS. 

The French had had a reverse ; at least one of their night 
attacks upon a strong position had just failed. I was repeat- 
ing at dinner an account of it which had been given me: 


“The losses are very severe, considering the numbers 
engaged. ... And they so nearly succeeded! They 


charged too soon. The artillery had not shelled the position 
thoroughly enough, so the fire from rifles and machine 
guns was terrific; the men too were puffed before they 
came close to the enemy. Still they got the trench and even 
into the village behind; only the battalion coming up in 
support ran, so they had to retreat. Out of about 600 only 
forty or so got back safe.” 

The colonel listened to me gravely, a cigarette smoking 
between his fingers; he nodded. Then he said, “ ‘ Ran?’ 
That was not a pretty word you used. You ought to have 
said ‘ broke ’ or * gave way.’ ” 

I looked at him in astonishment. 

Then it came over me how dependent we all were every 
day, every moment of this war, upon “ pretty words.” 
What, after all, were “ casualties,” “ advance,” “ hastening 
the retreat with shell-fire,” for that matter, but “ pretty 
words”? And I corrected myself: “The supporting 
battalion broke, and they had to retreat.” 

(To be continued.) 
Desmond MacCartny. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


EATS has just appeared in one of the most beautiful 
editions of recent years. It is printed in the 
Florence Press type and published by Chatto & 

Windus in two volumes. There are 250 numbered large 

paper copies at 31s. 6d. (parchment) or 44s. (limp vellum) 

and there is an “ ordinary edition,” very far from ordinary 

by ordinary standards, at 15s. in boards and 21s. in buckram. 
* * * 

The edition is, however, interesting for other reasons. In 
the first place, Sir Sidney Colvin has put in the newly- 
discovered poems which he published last year in the Times 
Literary Supplement; and in the second place, he has 
arranged the poems for the first time in chronological order. 
Lord Houghton, it may be added, endeavoured to do that 
in the edition recently reissued in the “ Shilling Bohn 
Series ” under the alluring, if not quite accurate, description 
(on the cover) of 

KEATS POEMS. 
Keats owes more to Lord Houghton than to any other 
editor; but that did not make his lordship’s chronology 
sound or even careful. Sir Sidney Colvin’s appears as 
nearly exact as any editor could make it; where his order 
is not that of time the deviation is deliberate—for example, 
he lumps together the slight pieces intended to be funny. 
The object of his plan is to enable readers to see Keats’s 
development in proper perspective, and to place his feebler 
works in their proper temporal relation to his master- 
pieces. 
* * * 

If the edition had no other merits I should use it, if only 
for its almost perfect print and its total absence of notes. 
It takes a good deal of effort for a man of Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
learning to restrain himself. He is bound to be tempted 
to explain, for example (in a more elementary work), that 
Apollonius must not be confused with Apollinaris or Apenta ; 
or (in a more ambitious edition) that, although Keats in 
Lamia refers to Apollonius as having a bald old crown, 
Keats’s authority, Philostratus, expressly states (in another 
connection) that the philosopher was exceedingly hairy— 
in fact, as hairy as a sound vegetarian ought to be. This 
point, by the by, has not (as far as I am aware) been made 
by any critic before myself. I present it to Keats’s next 
commentator. At this late date any little extra should be 
welcome. But at any rate, happily, Sir Sidney Colvin has no 
use for it; and yet how easy it would have been to write 
a whole volume of notes if he did not go beyond explaining 
why he chose to think that certain poems were written in 
September rather than in October or in January rather than 
in February. 

Be Kk ok 

At the same time I don’t think that the chronological 
arrangement will much increase one’s appreciation of Keats. 
And the reason is that his inferior poems, wherever you may 
place them in the book, are so infinitely inferior to his best 
that one almost thinks, as Bohn would put it, that there 
must have been two Keats, not one Keats. One may object 
to selections—to The Golden Book of Ezekiel Peakyblinder 
and The Cream of Christopher Marlowe—but Keats’s worst is 
such feeble stuff that it is simply not worth having at all. 
It is not merely a question of the early poems. Most of his 

first volume is worthless—though it contains the Chapman 
Sonnet—but in some of its dullest passages the development 
of his craft may be observed. But he went on writing much 
worse things when his powers were fully matured. It is, 
perhaps, bad luck on him that his jocular verses in letters 
have been dug up; but the pompous vapidities of Otho the 





Great and the skittish vapidities of the Cap and Bells were 
the results of elaborate efforts made when his genius had 
reached its culmination. Otho the Great is roughly con- 
temporaneous with Lamia and comes between the Ode to a 
Nightingale and the Ode to Autumn. Otho is a full length 
blank-verse play occupying ninety pages in this edition. Its 
author had already written in Hyperion blank verse equa! in 
places to any in the language. Yet there are scarcely in 
Otho even a dozen lines together of good rhetoric, much less 
poetry. As he was unused to play-writing one can under- 
stand how Keats fell into the trap of Elizabethanism and 
dealt in Carnage, Wittols and Gulls. But one cannot under- 
stand how he disguised himself so completely. 
* cS * 

The Cap and Bells is much worse. It is unfinished : that 
is the only reason it did not come toa badend. Keats here 
was deliberately trying to emulate Byron’s satiric triumphs. 
Unfortunately he had no comic ideas, little gift for epigram, 
a narrow range of contemporary allusion, and could not even 
tickle the midriff with those polysyllabic or otherwise 
eccentric rhymes which are frequently employed by ineffec- 
tive wags to cover up their resourcelessness and impress a 
public very much in awe of these properties of the wizard’s 
cave. Now and then you get a stanza of some dignity and 
vigour. The stanza describing the wedding morning is one 
such : 

The morn is full of holiday ; loud bells 

With rival clamours ring from every spire ; 

Cunningly-station’d music dies and swells 

In echoing places ; when the winds respire, 

Light flags stream out like gauzy tongues of fire. 

A metropolitan murmur, lifeful, warm, 

Comes from the northern suburbs ; rich attire 

Freckles with red and gold the moving season, 

While here and there clear trumpets blow a keen alarm. 
It is not quite Keats ; but it is not the author of The Eve of 
St. Agnes trying to write like the author of Beppo and Don 
Juan. 

* XK te 

The brief fragment of King Stephen is much better. 
Swinburne thought that it showed that Keats, had he lived, 
might have been a considerable poctic dramatist. The 
language here is still Elizabethan. Lines like : 

Now may we lift our bruised vigors up 
And take the flattering freshness of the air 


and 
Royal Maud 
From the throng’d towers of Lincoln hath look’d down 
Like Pallas from the walls of Ilion, 
And seen her enemies havock’d at her feet. 
She greets most noble Gloucester from the heart 


are simply burlesque Elizabethan. But the muscles of some 

of the speeches show through their trick’d up clothing ;_ the 

action moves quickly ; and even in the few pages which are 

all that remain of the play Keats succeeds in the highly 

difficult feat of making us take an interest in King Stephen. 
* ~ * 

If, by the way, some of the passages in King Stephen hark 
back too much, there is one at least which appears to hark 
forward. Royal Maud is discussing the treatment of 
Stephen, her prisoner-of-war. She is most shocked at the 
way in which he is being pampered : 

My Lord of Chester, is’t true what I hear 

Of Stephen of Boulogne, our prisoncr, 

That he, as a fit penance for his crimes, 

Eats wholesome, sweet and palatable food 

Off Gloucester’s golden dishes—drinks pure wine, 

Lodges soft ? 
Which, being interpreted, is:‘*‘ Can the right honourable 
gentleman tell the House whether there is any truth in the 
statement that there is a billiard-table at Donington 
Hall?” SoLoMON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Invisible Event. By J. D. Beresrorp. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 6s. 


The Man of Iron. By Ricuarp Dewan. Heinemann. 6s. 
The Thirty Days. By Huserr Wates. Cassell. 6s. 
Red Hair. By Ropert Haurrax. Methuen. 6s. 


Hamlet, we all know, was not merely the Prince of Den- 
mark, but you and I and our neighbour and our enemy and 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde—‘ not one, but all mankind’s 
epitome.” How far this is true of every really imaginative 
creation is an interesting consideration. Certainly Hamlet 
is the supreme instance ; certainly other instances can be 
found in deeply-felt and carefully-conceived literature 
through the centuries ; and certainly among such instances 
Mr. Beresford’s creation of Jacob Stahl, here found in the 
last volume of a trilogy, is conspicuous. The gentle reader 
(if he is really gentle) will often find his own face portrayed 
in the mirror here held up to nature. I am inclined, as 
regards the undoubted suggestion of an autobiographical 
note, to think that in spiritual analysis Mr. Beresford is 
general rather than particular ; for, if he were not, he would 
scarcely have made the material parallels so very particular 
indeed. Jacob Stahl—he too—writes a trilogy, of which the 
first volume deals with the hero’s boyhood ; the sequence 
of the trilogy is interrupted by a “fantasy. But more than 
that—there is a really entertaining verisimilitude in the 
reviews the novels receive. The Morning Post (in the 
novel) says of Jacob Stahl’s first effort: ‘‘ Mr. Stahl has 
written a very remarkable book. If, as it seems, it is his 
first, ‘ John Tristram ’ should place its writer at once in the 
forefront of modern novelists”; and concludes by con- 
gratulating him on “‘ one of the most convincing studies of 
character we have read for a very long time.” The Morning 
Post (in real life) said of The Early History of Jacob Stahl : 
** Mr. J. D. Beresford has written a very remarkable book. 
If, as it seems—’’; but I need not transcribe the whole 
quotation. Coincidence is admitted to have a long arm ; 
here it would seem to be laughing up its sleeve. The method 
is, artistically, to be judged by its success (what other criterion 
of success is there ?)—and it succeeds. All the little touches 
are exact. Realism is idealised into reality. Not that the 
most accurate observation would by itself suffice for that— 
Mr. Beresford not only sees details, he sees them in their due 
priority and place ; he makes them “ compose.” And this, 
I think, is the secret of his delightful descriptions. With 
most novelists dialogue or action alternates with descriptive 
passages; one is sub-conscious of labels—‘ Inset : purple 
patch.” But Mr. Beresford brings to natural description the 
same touch as to delineation of mood ; he sees the picture, 
feels the atmosphere; judges the value, and renders it all with 
that truth which is beauty. In one respect at least he 
resembles his own Jacob ; he is a candidate for truth. Ina 
grave and almost passionate epilogue, culminating in the 
aphorism: ‘“‘ Virtue lies only in the continual renewal of 
effort ; the boast of success is an admission of failure ’’—he 
tells us of his hero: “ He is ever at the beginning of life, 
reaching out towards those eternal values that are ever 
beyond his grasp.’ Beyond his, because beyond every- 
body’s. But there is no mistaking the spirit of communion 
with such truths that has determined the writer’s patient and 
unpretentious and beautiful way of writing. The voice is 
the voice of Jacob, but the hand is the hand of Mr. Beresford. 

If this book had been published twenty years ago it would 
have raised a storm in all the teacups of culture’s homes. 
For its central theme is that of a man, married but long 
separated from his wife, who induces a charming and in- 
spiring girl to live with him—and makes a success of it, 


morally, spiritually, intellectually and materially. Our 
fathers would have regarded it as a direct encouragement 
to living in sin; nowadays, even those who feel as strongly 
as ever our fathers did about the sacredness of marriage 
lines will for the most part admit the truth to life, the 
suitability for art, of such a story, and will base any possible 
condemnation of the characters involved on something more 
recondite than an affection for the retributive justice of the 
Sunday school. While for anyone who does not apply the 
test of religious dogma, the morality of the whole book is 
at once brave and shining. Betty, who has to pit against 
her love for Jacob and his need of her the embattled con- 
victions of her family and friends; whose hesitations and 
uncertainties are drawn with infinite care ; who at last goes 
to the lonely house in Cornwall where Jacob has brooded 
and pined in waiting; who is assailed with doubts of con- 
science ; who just a little likes “‘ to make a martyr of her- 
self ’’—and who makes of her lover someone capable of 
sustained endeavour and brilliant achievement—Betty is 
almost too good to be true, and yet too true to be completely 
good ; she has that redeeming human imperfection which 
makes her loved instead of only adored. As for Jacob, he is 
by now so familiar a figure of contemporary literature that 
I will not attempt the rashness of a fresh analysis ; but he is 
here touched to finer issues, his development is dealt with 
on broader and quieter lines, than before. I defy anyone to 
read this book without feeling honester for it—nearer, and 
more anxious to be near, that truth for which we are all in 
our own ways candidates. 

Part of the book passes in a London boarding-house, part 
in Cornwall, part again in rooms in London. The continuous 
effectiveness of phrase is extraordinary. Consider this of the 
senile, foolish Mrs. Parmenter when dying :— 

They recognised the shadow when it came. And it was to that they 
deferred ; that was the figure to which they paid their terrified tribute. 
The withered old woman on the bed was only honoured for the company 
she was keeping. 

That last sentence will bear a good deal of thinking about; 
so will sentence after sentence throughout The Invisible 
Event, of which, if I had space, I should quote the whole for 
your delectation. 

The Man of Iron, which is a romance of—yes, you are quite 
right, of 1870 ; and the Man in question is Bismarck, as you 
supposed-—will be a great boon to those who like their fiction 
highly-coloured and fully-crowded. It runs to well over 
eight hundred closely-printed pages, and it throws you in a 
thousand details where twenty would serve for the plot. 
I do not mean that by any means as an adverse criticism ; 
there are some writers in whom the digressions are not less 
interesting than the essentials. The knowledge of fact and 
the energy of mind that have gone to the making of this 
prodigious book are unmistakable. No fleck or speck of 
local colour is omitted. The historical events and characters 
have been “ got up” with a thoroughness which would do 
credit to an historian, and the imaginary characters are 
pushed and trounced and bounced through a perfect wilder- 
ness of exciting but carefully-accredited adventures. It all 
amounts to “ power,” of a kind, and I have no doubt about 
its appeal—that “ power ” is one of the most popular gifts 
a novelist can have. I confess that to my mind the whole is 
marred by a heaviness and unreality of style—conscientious 
but laboured, vigorous but not invigorating. Fancy a war 
correspondent saying :— 

Sure, ’tis we ourselves are the foreigners here—hard as it is of con- 
ception to a true-born Briton. And—since we’re permitted on sufferance 
to accompany the forces of United Germany—the least we can do is to 
extract the necessary information painlessly ! 

And that is a very mild instance. 
In The Thirty Days Mr. Wales has done a strikingly 
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difficult thing in a strikingly effective way. He has a man 
cremated, and brings him back, apparently, to life. It 
would not be fair to forestall the explanation. What ‘sso 
admirable in the handling of this unusual theme is the 
naturalness of the way in which the walking horror affects 
people—they all say and do precisely what they would say 
and do. And the explanation when it comes is a serious 
and powerful one. The whole is completely free from melo- 
drama or artificiality—straightforward, exciting and sincere. 

Red Hair has a plot which is interesting without being 
exciting—or, indeed, particularly convincing. It is, not 
unexpectedly, about the trials and fortunes of a red-haired 
girl. Its merit (a very considerable one) is the appreciative 
realism of its conversations. The poor Londoners are 
credited with their own rich humorous idioms, and their 
detailed talk is not only funny but tender; it reveals the 
queer lovable depths and realities of their souls. I would 
suggest that Mr. Halifax is a disciple of Dickens. 

GERALD GOULD. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM 


Democracy and Christian Doctrine: An Essay in Re-inter- 
pretation. By W. H. Carnecie, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster and Rector of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Macmillan. 


The Gospel of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy. By 
Henry C. VeppeER, Professor of Church History in 
Crozer Theological Seminary. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 6s. 6d. net. 

Jesus and Politics: An Essay Towards an Ideal. By 
Haro_p B. Suepnearp, M.A. Dent. 


Anti-Christian Socialism. By the Rev. C. L. Drawzrince, 
M.A. Longmans. Net, 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 

These four volumes serve as a sample of a large mass of 
books and pamphlets now being published in the United 
Kingdom and the United States analysing the relation 
between the Christian Church in its many manifestations and 
the Democratic Movement in its various forms. Those who 
are familiar with this literature—embodying, it may be 
noted, a controversy which has replaced the older one about 
science and religion—cannot fail to be struck with the extra- 
ordinary similarity, almost the identity, of their contents. 
The author always begins by deploring the gulf of indifference, 
not to say hostility, between the Christian Church and the 
Socialist and Labour Movement. He then proceeds to show 
that this gulf exists owing to mutual misunderstanding, and 
that there is a real agreement in the essential basis of Chris- 
tianity and Democracy—namely, the brotherhood of man. 
As the authors are nearly all Christians, and approach the 
controversy from the standpoint of Christian propaganda, we 
may count it for modesty that they usually assume that it is 
the Christians who are at fault, and that the indifference of 
the working-class movement springs in the main from the 
fact that Christians fail to carry out Christian doctrine. Now 
and again we find a pugnacious Christian (like the author of 
Anti-Christian Socialism) who maintains that it is the 
Socialists who are to blame ; that Socialists are atheists and 
materialists who attack the fundamentals of Christian ethics 
by secking the destruction of family life and the abrogation 
of the Ten Commandments. But these “ street corner ” or 
“ Hyde Park” missionaries of Christianity can hardly be 
taken seriously. Mr. Drawbridge, for instance, constructs 
his case by selecting for quotation passages from just those 
Socialist writers who happen to be also atheists or agnostics, 
whilst he omits any reference to the much larger number of 
English and American Socialists who happen to be Christians. 
He could with equal logic prove that Socialism was bound up 


with vegetarianism or anti-vaccinationism. It is charac- 
teristic of his methods of controversy that literally the only 
Socialist organisation to which he alludes is “ the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain ”—an organisation which hardly any 
Socialist has ever come across, and one of which practically 
nothing more is known than its resounding title; whilst he 
ignores the three Socialist organisations that are alone recog- 
nised by the International Socialist Movement—namely, the 
Independent Labour Party, the British Socialist Party, and 
the Fabian Society, which include all the prominent Socialists 
and 99 per cent. of the membership. 

Whatever of indifference or hostility towards the Christian 
Church exists in the Democratic Movement is, in fact, not 
especially due to Socialist or Labour organisations, but is 
merely a sectional manifestation of the general indifference to 
religion at present felt by the bulk of the British and 
American wage-earners, whether they be Socialists, Liberals, 
or Conservatives, Republicans, Democrats, or Progressives. 
This indifference or carelessness is well described by the 
accomplished Anglican, Canon Carnegie, who has spent 
a laborious life as parish priest among the predominantly 
Conservative agricultural labourers of Worcestershire and 
the overwhelmingly Unionist artisans of Birmingham. 
The Canon’s appreciation of the rift between the Church 
and the working classes in this country is shrewd and fair. 
Though he deplores the concentration of the wage-earner on 
the improvement of the material conditions of his class, 
he admits that this concentration is inspired by no personal 
pecuniary self-interest, but by a desire of almost religious 
fervour to benefit the mass of mankind. Indeed, he half 
suggests that this movement may become so emotionally 
altruistic as to develop into the world’s new religion. “ It 
cannot be taken as a matter of course,” he emphatically 
states, “ that a religious revival, when it comes, will be a 
Christian revival.”” The American Professor of Church His- 
tory, on the other hand, has no doubts. In glib Ameri- 
canese he demonstrates that the Democratic movement, and 
even the programme of the Progressive Party in the United 
States, are the outcome of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But he wishes to be practical. “Some readers of my 
Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus . . . remarked that it 
was too much given to glittering generalities and afforded 
too little help to those who honestly wish to do something 
toward the betterment of the social order, but do not know 
where or how to begin.” Consequently we are given a 
series of diffuse chapters on the Problem of Social Justice, 
the Woman Problem, the Problem of the Child, the Problem 
of the Slum, the Problem of Vice, the Problem of Crime, 
the Problem of Disease, the Problem of Poverty, and finally 
the Problem of Lawlessness, which turns out to be an attack 
on the judicial system of the United States. We recommend 
this book to those who find satisfaction in discovering the 
germs of present-day social reform programmes in the 
Beatitudes. A more striking instance of this self-rightcous- 
ness of modern “ Progressivism” is to be found in the 
little book entitled Jesus and Politics, which combines the 
most extreme Evangclical mysticism with a naive faith in an 
endless series of new Acts of Parliament. 

The moral drawn by nearly all these modern apologists 
for the Christian faith is that the Christian would gain a 
favourable audience for his propaganda by “ adopting the 
simple life,” and thereby affording proof positive that he 
really agrees with the message “ Blessed are ye poor.” We 
venture to doubt this prescription. What the British and 
American workman is claiming is not that the well-to-do 
shall voluntarily submit to the ordeal of destitution, but that 
the destitute shall, in all essentials, be raised to the level of 
the well-to-do. Rightly or wrongly, the teachers and leaders 
of the proletariat believe that the human control over the 
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forces of Nature is already sufficiently great to enable the 
whole people, including the humblest labourers, to live a 
civilised life, with security and comfort, and that this 
raising of the standard of civilisation would actually increase 


the total product, and therefore the national income. 
Unless the Christian propagandist himself believes in 


the truth of this proposition, any assumption of poverty 
on his part would not, as a matter of fact, increase the 
respect for him or his creed on the part of the working class. 
Moreover, it is clear that rich persons who are honestly 
convinced that their luxurious expenditure is “ good for 
trade,” and who are impervious to the logic of the “* Law 
of Rent,” will never be persuaded on religious grounds to 
embody either in their own lives or in their political pro- 
gramme the principles of collective control of the means of 
production and equality of income as the basis of social 
organisation. Indeed, we have a good deal of sympathy 
with the wealthy and unprogressive but honestly pious 
Christian who refuses to mix up economics with theology. 
Religion has to stand or fall on its own bottom—on the truth 
or untruth of its conception of the relation of man to the 
universe. Is there or is there not an outside spiritual force 
by communion with which human nature may be trans- 
formed into something nobler and more effective than the 
present level of thought, feeling, and action? If there is, 
then undoubtedly it will be reflected in the lives of those who 
share it, and will make possible for them a subordination 
of physical instincts and personal desires enabling them to 
co-operate with special power in the purpose of social 
reconstruction on a higher moral plane. But this purpose 
will have to be carried out by processes and methods dis- 
covered by the intellect of man. Whether any given pro- 
gramme of social reform, or any given ideal of social organisa- 
tion, will, as a matter of fact, embody this purpose remains, 
even for the Christian, exclusively an intellectual problem, 
to be discussed with as rigid a logic and tested by as accurate 
an observation of fact as the specifications for a new bridge 
or the diagnosis and treatment of disease. If the realm of 
purpose is the domain of religion, that of process and method 
remains unchallenged within the sphere of science—an 
unexpected reversion to the older controversy which the last 
generation silenced, but failed to settle ! 


PRISONERS AND CAPTIVES 
Prisoners of War in Britain, 1756-1815. By F. 
Milford. 15s. net. 
This book would be interesting reading at any time; it is 
especially so at a time when we are faced with the problems 
of English prisoners in Germany and German prisoners in 


ABELL. 


England. The first thing which strikes one is the huge gulf 
that yawned in the past—that may yawn now, though 


there is little sign of it—between public policy and private 
sentiment, between State action and individual interference. 
The prisoners, whether French or American, were officially 
treated with a severity that the most hardened of anti- 
German journalists might approve. Life on the hulks 
or in Dartmoor was of a squalor, a_ bestiality, which 
makes Siberian prison life, as related by Dostoievsky, 
seem moderate and humane. The officers were often brutal ; 
they were frequently dishonest, and they shared all the 
hardness of the age whose caricaturist was Gillray. But if 
a prisoner escaped, he was not torn to pieces by an infuriated 
and patriotic mob of Englishmen. On the contrary, he was 


often assisted to escape; he was generally given hiding ; 
he might be supplied with new clothes and letters of recom- 
One of Mr. Abell’s chapters deals with the 
of a famous prison-breaker, Tom 


mendation ! 


adventures Souville. 


His gift was to escape from the hulks. This meant to bore 
a hole through the ship’s side, to get unobserved into the 
water, to swim three miles, crawl over mud-banks, and 
then run the chance of arrest on land. Four different 
times—for he spent his youth in being captured in sea-fights 
—Souville contrived to escape from different hulks; and his 
feats aroused the admiration even of one of the hulk 
captains. But, on the part of other Englishmen, admiration 
frequently became assistance. It is true the helpers ex- 
pected payment; but they ran the risk of severe punish- 
ment, and there are instances of soldiers being shot for 
conniving at or assisting the escape of prisoners. 

This contrast between the will of the State and the will 
of the individual makes one seek to discover its source. 
No doubt the explanation may partly be found in the 
presence of a far larger and more influential anti-war party 
than exists in England to-day ; but the true explanation is, 
we believe, different. As Mr. Abell shows, life on the hulks 
was of an indescribable beastliness; and yet ladies and 
gentlemen would visit them and gaze at the prisoners, just 
as people went to Bedlam for a pleasant Sunday afternoon. 
So you have the paradox that the people who treated 
individual escaped prisoners with kindness and assistance 
had little, if any, feeling against their collective ill-treatment. 
To-day our danger is different. We are careful to make 
the conditions of prison life as humane and decent as possible ; 
but one is not certain how an escaped prisoner would fare 
at the hands of Devonshire farmers or Wiltshire rusties. 
Sometimes it seems that the quickening of the public 
conscience has not brought with it any equivalent develop- 
ment of the private conscience—or is it that we fear 
our present foes more than we did France ? 

Mr. Abell describes, with typical instances, all the modes 
of imprisonment. First and nastiest were the hulks ; next 
there were the great prisons, of which Dartmoor, from its 
situation and climate, was most hated ; then there was the 
parole system. It is this last which has given to our history 
the most human and charming stories. “Q,” in The 
Westcotes, gave a true picture of parole life at Wincanton. 
It is astonishing, as Mr. Abell frequently notices, how 
small an impression the visit of the prisoners has made on 
the different towns. To-day all recollection is blurred. 
A painted wall in some old inn, a beautifully plastered 
ceiling in an old farmhouse, an inscription in the marriage 
register—these are the only signs left of the sojourn of the 
prisoners among us. 

The French seem to have been more popular, on the whole, 
than the Americans; but the American appealed more to his 
guards. It is amusing to notice how the gambling, atheistical 
ways of the French disturbed their friends from the States. 
And there is a deliciously angry note from a Mr. Water- 
house, who “ quotes the instance of the lady who, wishing to 
buy some of the articles made by the American prisoners, 
was confronted by the difficulty of not knowing the lan- 
guage!” It is lamentable to have to state that the 
parole prisoners frequently broke their word and escaped. 
In the end leave to move from their appointed towns was 
always refused, as when once a man got to London he 
generally escaped. One cannot help, however, feeeling sorry 
for the unfortunate Brossage, a French officer quartered 
at Launceston. He was indiscreet enough to write to the 
authorities and ask to be moved to Reading, as he was 
suffering from lung trouble. The reply was, drily enough, 
to the effect “that as a rule people suffering from lung 
disease in England were only too glad to be able to go to 
Cornwall for alleviation or cure.” It looks as though the 
Launceston friends of M. Brossage were determined to 
keep him with them. 
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KING’ S BOOKS 
QUESTIONS of the DAY 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE 
WAR. 
By A. W. HUMPHREY. Author of “A History of 
Labour Representation,’’ “‘ Robert Applegarth,’’ etc 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 3d. 


A sketch of the rise of the ‘ International," a survey of the strength of the 
parties concerned, and an account of their attitude to War in general 


WAR AND THE PRIVATE CITIZEN. 
Studiesin Internationa Law. By A. PEARCE HIGGINS, 
M.A., LL.D., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Lecturer on Public International Law at the London 
School of Economics and the Royal Naval War College. 
With an Intreductory Note by tbe Rt. Hon. ARTHUR 





Couen, K.C. Demy 8vo Cloth, 5s. net. Inland 
Postage, 4d 
Spectator.—* The author is a lawyer, but writes for laymen, and draws 


an impressive picture of war as it affects civilians and non-combatants.’ 


CAPTURE IN WAR ON LAND AND SEA. 
By HANS WEHBERG, Dr., Jur. With an Introduction 
by JoHN M. RoBERTsON, M.P. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 
net. Inland Postage, 3d 


Publis’ ers’ Circular Deserves to be studied by all who are 
interested in the subject 

Southampton itmcs. Deals in a masterly style with the law 
of prize.’ 


BRITISH RIGHTS AT SEA UNDER THE 
DECLARATION OF LONDON. 


By F. E. BRAY. Crown 8vo ls. net Inland 
Postage, 1d 
Western Daily Press Sir Edward Grey has . advised people 
who wish to hear both sides before passing judgment to get this book. It is 
excellent advice."* 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 
By N. B. DEARLE, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Inland 
Postage, 5d. 


Times.—' Presents a valuable detailed survey of conditions, based on 
careful investigations Its importance is that certain pressing 
problems are here represented in their most acute form."' 


THE NATURE AND FIRST PRINCIPLE 
OF TAXATION. 
By ROBERT JONES, B.Sc. (Econ.), with a Preface by 
SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
Iniand Postage, 4d. 


Acedemy.—** An excellent Handbook for the Statesman, the Political 
Economist, and the Student.” 


WEALTH. A Brief Examination of the 


Causes of Economic Welfare. 
By EDWIN CANNAN, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Political Economy in University of London. Crown 8vo 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Inland Postage, 4d 
Times.—’ A concise and instructive book.’ 


Glasgow Herald. — ‘Mr. Cannan is probably the most trenchant 
su¢gestive, and original of living economists 


HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
By Professor A. ANDREADES, of the University of 
Athens. Translated from the French by CHRISTABEL 
MEREDITH. With a Preface by Professor H. S. Fox- 
WELL, M.A. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Inland 
Postage, 5d. 


Times A work of high merit 


Lists of Messrs. King's publications on Peace 

and War, Fiscal Question, Health, Land, 

Finance, Women's Questions, Poor Law, 

Local Government, Labour, Railways, Trans- 

port, and Subject Catalogue of Publications on 

Economics, Politics, and Sociology, will be 
sent, post free, on application 


P.S. KING « SON, LTD., 


Orchard House, Westminster. 





THE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


Spring Announcements 





Through Central Africa 


from East to West 


By CHERRY KEARTON and 21/- 
JAMES BARNES net. 


The Times says: They have produced one of the most 
interesting volumes of African travel published during 
the last dozen years. The photographic illustrations are 
of great beauty and great zoological and ethnographical 
interest. Mr. Barnes gives us sharp and vivid impres- 
ions of the countries and the peoples passed through 
which ar: often lacking in other works of this kind 

Mr. Cherry Kearton’s photographs of the forest 
and its pygmy and cannibal inhabitants are extraordinarily 
good, and, from the ethnographical point of view alone, 
are very valuable. 


Russia and the World 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM 24 Imoresion. 10/6 


The first really interpretative volume which will enable 9©t- 


English readers to realize the sign ficance of the 
European war from the Russian point of view. It tells 
the inner story of the great conflict as the author saw it. 
35 Leadiag Journals have spoken in praise of its 
purpos:, as expounding to us the soul of the Russian 
nation, and in telling us of the mystic and inca!culable 
things that count with our Ally. 


The Conquering Jew 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 6/- 


Mr. Foster Fraser has studied the position of the Jew in 
every quarter of the glob=, He has pondered on the 
vitality of this curious nation, on its adaptability to 
various circumstances, on its ability, its virility. In 
his book he records the results of his observations. 


Reminiscences and 


Letters of Sir Robert Ball 
Edited by W. VALENTINE BALL § 16/. 


Ready ‘‘arch 22nd net. 
This is the work upon which the distinguished 
Astronomer was engaged when death called him. Mr. 
W. Valentine Ball, his son, has acted as editor, and has 
interwoven the autobiographical material with letters 
written by and sent to his father, so as to present a 
chronological record of Sir Robert Ball's life. 





CASSELL’'S OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Charity Corner 
By ANDREW SOUTAR 6/- 
2nd Large Edition Now Selling. 


“A story full of deep interest and strong characterisa 
tion.”—Evening Standard. 


God’s Country— 


and the Woman 
By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 46 


This is a romance pure and simple, a romance as clean 
and bracing as the air of “ God's country "—The Great 


North West. 
r 7 9 
lime O’ Day 
By DORIS EGERTON JONES 6/- 


By the successful Author of “ Peter Piper.’ It lays 
bare the innermost workings of the female heart. 


The Thirty Days 


y HUBERT WALES 6). 


“Mr. Hubert Wales’s book of mystery is so exciting 
that its grip holds one as in a vice from beginning to 
end ; and when the end comes one wishes there might 
be more.” —Ewening News, 

















CASSELL & CO. LTD., 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, 
LONDON .. . EX. 
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LITERARY GENTLEMEN 


Criticism. By P. P. Howe. Secker. Is. net. 
The Ballad. By Frank Sipewicx. Secker. 1s. net. 
Parody. By CuristopHer Stone. Secker. Ils. net. 


A critic is a person who criticises things; Mr. Howe is a 
person who criticises critics. The critic’s unpopularity with 
the plain man is as old as the hills and almost as well- 
founded. He arrives, like a Staff officer or the gods in 
Euripides, after someone else has done the work, and makes 
obvious comments in a cold voice. That is to say, he 
usually does, and Mr. Howe is not one of the rare exceptions. 
Not that Mr. Howe himself is quite so easy to criticise as he 
looks. He has values, and schemes of values, and revalua- 
tions ; and he knows all about Hazlitt, and Ultra-Crepi- 
darians, and the Literary Supplement of the Times. He 
insists most properly that the critic shall be critical; he is 
even prepared to welcome the Rogue-critic as he charges 
trumpeting through the forest of his prejudices, and he has a 
strong sense of critical duty. In fine, Mr. Howe lays it 
down in the course of his review of criticism in past 
centuries that the critic must criticise. He names several 
instances in past literature of critics who have criticised ; it 
is a rare achievement. His high sense of the mission of 
criticism sees something more inspiring in Matthew Arnold 
raising the critical standard at Oxford than in King Charles 
raising the royal standard at Nottingham. He is full of 
critics and criticism, and he leaves one after reading his 
sixty pages precisely where one was before, which is for a 
critic an unfortunate position. 

Mr. Sidgwick’s note on The Ballad carries less guns, 
but perhaps sails farther than Mr. Howe. After a little 
playful biology, in which he frolics round the origins of the 
ballad, Mr. Sidgwick goes baldheaded at the business of 
definition. For characteristic badges of the ballad he gives 
the refrain and a queer impersonality of tone. But there 
is no recipe for the true ballad. Ballads may be Bab, if the 
test is merely metrical, or Chevy Chase, if it is merely 
historical. There are ballads of ritual, ballads of simple enu- 
meration, and ballads of incremental repetition. Mr. Sidg- 
wick walks gracefully among the scholiasts and manages never 
to forget that a ballad is just a ballad. In these days they are 
hunted across three counties, run down, and served up in 
cold blood, and there is some danger that folk-song will go 
the way of folk-dance. There is nothing in all England more 
depressing than the gloomy revival that has set dons step- 
dancing in braces and bowler hats on village greens, and it 
remains for Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Cecil Sharp to preserve 
the ballad from a similar fate. The Pre-Raphaclites were 
permitted to make it literary, but the folklorists must not 
be allowed to make it academic. Mr. Sidgwick’s comment 
is always entertaining, but he need not have scored quite so 
freely off dead balladists for their fondness for wan water 
and little foot pages. Their public was not, like Professor 
yummere, agog for incremental repetition. But it wanted 
a ballad, and they saw that it got one. 

Mr. Stone’s study of Parody contains an abundance of 
good quotations, but it is not entirely satisfactory. There 
are several gaps in his enumeration of the English parodists, 
and there is no sound exposition of the method of parody. 
The parodist proposing (as he usually does) to parody Mr. 
Kipling may do one of two things: either he will reproduce 
the normal mind and manner of Mr. Kipling in a burlesque 
situation, or he will burlesque the mind and manner of Mr. 
Kipling in a normal situation: in the first method there is 
no exaggeration, in the second there is nothing else. Although 
Mr. Stone’s denunciation of The Moxford Book of English 
Verse is whole-hearted and judicious, he does not insist 


sufficiently that the merely verbal parody is no parody at 
all; but his appreciation of the Christmas Garland shows 
that he feels the point. For the rest he wanders amiably 
round C.§.C. and J. K. S. and all the old familiar faces ; 
there are some quotations which lead one to regret that 
Owen Seaman has become irredeemably a knight and a 
patriot. The dreadful statistic of eighty-four parodies of 
Gray’s Elegy is the most appalling thing in the book. Mr. 
Stone is rather rash to suggest that we should parody Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie : a joke about Sinister Street would be 
as long as the Cromwell Road. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Youth and Life. Constable. 


This book is reminiscent of Emerson, Maeterlinck, Bergson, Plato 
and William James. Nevertheless it has a certain distinction. Every 
page is asummons to old and young to avoid the deadly prudence that— 

Shrewdly bringeth all 


Their inspiration of strange eagerness 
To a judgment bought of safe experience. 


By Ranpowru S. Bourne. 6s. net. 


The book is like a friend, indeed, with whom the reader is conversing as 
he proceeds from chapter to chapter. The friend is not always gentle 
and obliging, for he can tease as well as stimulate, and is not unfamiliar 
with the ways and manners of Socrates the gadfly. But the sting only 
makes the dialectic the more agreeable. 

The interest of the book centres in a striking article on irony, 
which has a striking resemblance to M. Paulhan’s clever essay on La 
Morale de Tironie, though it bears no traces of that writer's influence. 
Mr. Bourne claims that only the ironist is perfectly honest and innocent, 
free from egotism, and capable of exercising both sympathy and self- 
criticism : 

By adopting another’s point of view and making it his own in order 
to carry light and air into it, he literally puts himself in the other man’s 
place. . . . In the act of being grossly misrepresented, he can feel a 
pang of exasperated delight that people should be so dense ; in the act 
of being taken in he can feel the cleverness of it all. He becomes for the 
moment his enemy ; and we can always forgive ourselves. 


Mr. Bourne asks us to imagine how the successful man’s confident 
assertion that merit commands prosperity would sound in the mouth of 
an unemployed workman ; and observes that “* the life of irony weaving 
itself out of the flux of experience rather than out of eternal values has 
the broad, honest sympathy of democracy.” His irony is none other, 
indeed, than a social religion which would teach a man not to serve 
others, but to work with them and rouse them to make the most of their 
powers and opportunities. He points out that men do not become 
great by sheer strength of will and tenacity of purpose, but by “ the 
happy seizing of opportunities.” Their actions seem to be rational, 
but are, for the most part, instinctive, trial-and-error reactions to 
environmental pressures. From this view of collective responsibility 
he works out a social gospel. Let us, he urges, take a sporting interest 
in the game of life. The sleek conservative ages prematurely and 
permanently. Let us be radicals, and let us live a life of adventure and 
experiment, keeping the open road and “ always travelling, always 
criticising, always learning.” 


The Partition of Europe : A Text-Book of European History, 1715-1815. 


By Puivie GuepALia. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


Anyone can make the French Revolution interesting ; but it takes 
a man of unusual gifts and tastes to do as much for that complicated 
tract of European history which lies between 1715 and 1789. Mr. 
Guedalla’s singular mental equipment has enabled him to do it. He 
combines democratic principles with an interest in the details, and even 
the terminology, of military science ; humane ideals with a devotion 
to epigram ; a propensity for generalisation with an almost paternal 
care for the smallest facts; and a strong moral sense with an inca- 
pacity for being bored by wickedness, however stupid, and folly, 
however incurable. His esthetic appreciation of the intriguers, 
rogues, liars, kings, diplomatists, unpronounceable names, unremem- 
berable dates, and indefensible wars with which the pages of eighteenth- 
century history are crowded carries him at a gallop through the 
dreariest and bloodiest places ; and when he comes to the American 
and French Revolutions he gives sketches of them as vivid and informa- 
tive as any we have ever seen in so compressed a form. If text-books 
were always as vivacious as this one, undergraduates who take the 
History schools might often be induced to read their subject. 
Mr. Guedalla gives some excellent maps ; in reaction against the herring- 
bone type, he gives us two sorts of mountains ; one sort resembling 
clouds and the other resembling slugs. 
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NEW NOVEL BY J. D. 


Beresford 


The 
Invisible 
Event 











Extract from first review :— 

** Mr. Beresford . . . has succeeded in winning our sympathies 
both for his hero and his heroine. Betty is a most charming 
figure of sacrifice.’'"—Daily News. 


Other Novels by 
Mr. Beresford. 


The Early History of Jacob Stahl. 


**Should place its author at once in the forefront of 
modern novelists.''—Morning Post. 


A Candidate for Truth. 


‘* Raises its author quite definitely to the front rank of 
living novelists."'—Standard. 


The Hampdenshire Wonder. 














** A novel which in point of originality . . . is the most 
remarkable that has been published for some time."’ 
Morning Post. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, LTD. 














Third Year. 


THE YEAR BOOK 


OF 


SOCIAL PROGRESS 


1914—1915. 


Being a summary of recent legislation, official 
reports, and voluntary effort, with regard to the 
Welfare of the people. 





Population—Local Government—Land Question—Labour 
and Wages—Production and Wealth—Public Health— 
Education—Housing and Means of Communication— 
National Insurance—Pauperism, &c. 


Price 5s. net. 





“It is carefully compiled and full of valuable information.'’— 
Spectator. 


“It is well there should be a regular siocktaking in the various lines 
of business that come under the heading of Social Reform. This is 
done for us with admirable skill and industry in the Year Book of 
Social Progress just published by Messrs. Nelson. No work we have 
ever seen is better calculated to support that confidence in the possi- 
bility of doing things, which is the surest means of getting more 
things done. . . .''"—The Nation. 


“* Very useful, compendious, and thorough Year Book. . . . Indis- 
pensable to Public and Social Workers.’’"—The Scotsman. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; and Edinburgh. 











GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 
Poland and the Polish 


Question 


By NINIAN HILL. Demy 8vo. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 





Outlines of International 


Law 


By REAR-ADMIRAL C.H. STOCKTON,U.S.N. 
Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
German Culture: Past and 


Present 
By E. BELFORT BAX. Lar. Cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 


The Healing of Nations 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 


Is It To Be Hate ? 


An Essay in War-time. By HAROLD 


PICTON Foreword by John A. Hobson. 
Demy 8vo., paper. 3d. net. 
Mr. Edward Carpenter writes: *‘. . . Exeellent . . . The 


essay is so well furnished with facts and information, and 
yet conveys at the same time a healing and redeeming spirit. 


Village and Town Life in 
China 


By Y. K. LEONG and L. K. TAO. With 
Introduction by L. T. HOBHOUSE. Demy 
8vo. 5/- net. 


Sicilian Studies 


By the Hon. H. NELSON HOOD (Duke of 
Bronte). Lar. Cr. 8vo. 5/- net. 


The Life of Man 


By L. ANDREIEV. Translated by J. G. 


HOGARTH. Lar. Cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Science Sentiments and 
Senses 

By KENNETH WEEKS. Cr. 8vo. 5/- net. 

The Nation.—‘* The book is a work of art. Very clever, 


amusing, and stimulating; all who care for exercise will find 
in Mr. Weeks one who will take their minds out walking.’’ 


“A really remarkable first novel.” —Observer. 


Rain Before Seven 
By ERIC LEADBITTER. 6/- 


Spectator.—'* Mr. Leadbitter enters the literary arena with 
an equipment rare in a novice."’ 

The Standard.—" A brilliantly clever study.” 

T.P.'s Weekly.—'' A singularly vivid and honest piece of 
work."’ 


Ruskin House, 40, Museum Street, London, W.C. 
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THE CITY 
TT £50,000,000 of Treasury Exchequer Bonds for 


which tenders were invited have been taken at 

prices which yield the holders an average of £3 19s. per 

cent., which compares with a yield of £3 14s. 6d. per cent. 
on War Loan Stock without allowing for the profit on 
redemption. The War Loan at 94 (which is the price of 
the fully-paid stock) now gives practically the same yield 
as Consols at their minimum price of 68}, and as the War 
Loan is repayable at par at an early date, whereas Consols 
are not, there can be no question as to which is the better 
investment of the two. The City was taken aback at the 
manner in which the Government Dye Company’s pros- 
pectus was advertised. Few people in London have seen 
it, for it was inserted only in the Times, not even the financial 
daily papers being favoured. It would be interesting to 
know who is responsible for this snub to the London Press. 
The feeling in the City is that the company will not fail 
through having too many technical men on the board, the 
two directors nominated by the Government being a 
railway chairman and a civil engineer. There has been a 
fair business in some securities, there being a decided 
demand for Colonial Government Loans yielding 4} per 
cent., as, for example, the recent issue of Queensland 5-Year 
Four and a-Half per Cents. There is a fair demand for Chinese 
Government Bonds, of which existing holders might wisely 
avail themselves, the outlook for these securities being—to 
put it mildly—obscure. Among industrial shares a feature 
has been the heavy buying of Courtaulds, Ltd., the signifi- 
cance of which will be realised when it is mentioned that this 
company is the great manufacturer of crépe as well as of 
artificial silk. Oil Shares and South African Mining Shares 
have been more active, which is a sign that people who, 
owing to the closing down of speculation, have not been 
able to lose money since the war began are turning their 
attention to these markets. 

7 oe K 

So many people are interested in Canadian Pacific Shares 
that the rise which has taken place in them during the last 
few days is very welcome. Many holders are inquiring 
whether the shares should be retained as an investment or 
whether they should be sold in view of the continuous 
decrease in traffics. This is a difficult question to answer. 
As an investment the shares are not at all cheap at their 
present price of 1664, on which, even if the 10 per cent. 
dividend is maintained, the yield is only £6 5s. per cent. 
With two competing trans-continental railroads with the 
Canadian Government behind them, and the lean years 
that probably lie ahead of Canada, prospects from a strictly 
railroad point of view do not appear very brilliant even for 
this remarkably prosperous undertaking. Another factor 
militating against a pronounced rise in the price for some 
time to come is the fact that the shares are so largely held 
in Germany, where for some years past they have been 
probably the most favoured speculative counter ; , sooner 
or later these holdings will come upon the market, and 
every rise in price is likely to result in a fresh avalanche of 
selling. A good part of the loss in railway earnings is due 
to the war, but some of it is due to other and more per- 
manent causes. The land boom brought in a large number 
of American immigrants of the “ get-rich-quick ” type, but 
now that the boom has collapsed they have returned to their 
own country, and it is doubtful if for some long time to come 
Canada will see much more immigration of this nature. 
This may be compensated for by increased emigration from 
Europe after the war ; but here opinions differ considerably, 
some people holding that able-bodied men will be in so 
much demand in Continental Europe that there will not be 
many to spare for emigration across the Atlantic. On the 
other hand, the company has a good and rapidly increasing 
business in its maritime lines, and the approaching formation 
of a subsidiary company to take over this branch of business 
should bring it fresh profits. The fact also that the share 
is such a favourite speculative counter in London, New York, 
and Amsterdam should make it one of the first to respond 





to any good news pointing to a successful conclusion of the 
war. Everything considered, therefore, it is perhaps the 
best policy to retain the shares for a further rise—but not 
to wait too long! 
* s 
Canada goes on raising money in America, several muni- 
cipalities having recently placed loans there. The rates of 
interest that are now obtainable on Canadian Municipal and 
Provincial loans in Canada (which means that they are not 
officially quoted, and cannot therefore be freely sold) may 
be gauged from a list issued by a firm of Canadian investment 
bankers, according to which City of Toronto Bonds can be 
bought to yield 4} per ceat., Province of Manitoba Bonds to 
yield 5 per cent., City of Brentford (Ontario) to yield 5} per 
cent., and City of Sydney (Nova Scotia) to yield 5} per cent. 
A favourite form of investment in Canada itself is to buy 
the bonds of townships which, although for the time being 
not actually part of a larger municipality, will inevitably be 
absorbed sooner or later, when their credit will necessarily 
approximate to that of the absorbing city. A bond of this 
nature quoted in London is the Five per Cent. Loan of the City 
of Maisonneuve, which is a suburb of Montreal, and must 
sooner or later be annexed; these bonds are at present 
priced at about 974, whereas the Montreal Four and a-Half 
per Cent. Loan is quoted above 100. 
* * * 
Increasing attention is being paid to the Shipping industry 
from the investment point of view, from which a closer 
study than usual is necessary, for in this connection the 
shipping trade cannot be regarded as one unit. It is quite 
true that some branches of the trade are making enormous 
profits—one hears of vessels earning their entire cost in two 
or three voyages; this, however, applies only to one class 
of steamer—viz., the tramp steamer, or independent cargo 
boat, which is not bound down to any one route or by long- 
dated contracts, but is free to be directed to that part of the 
world where there is the greatest demand and where the 
greatest profits are accordingly to be made. Passenger 
lines are doing badly, for the increased expenses are affecting 
them as much as all other boats, without their being favoured 
with increased traffies, for people are not travelling much 
nowadays. It is a good thing for these companies that so 
large a proportion of their vessels have been taken over by 
the Government. Even the regular services of cargo boats 
are not doing so wonderfully well, for not only have they 
to keep up regular services, whether they happen to be the 
best paying or not, but in many cases they have to carry 
cargo under contracts fixed long since. The President of 
the Chamber of Shipping, speaking on this point the other 
day, said that liners had suffered all the disadvantages of 
the war without participating in the high rates. The view 
of such an authority would not be likely to err on the side 
of optimism at a time when shipowners are generally charged 
with making exceptionally high profits, but there is some- 
thing to be said for his contention. The boats which are 
benefiting are, as indicated above, the tramp steamers, the 
owners of which are having the time of their lives. Most of 
these are privately held, and where a company does own a 
few vessels of this type, it is usually a local Cardiff, New- 
castle or Liverpool company. The principal exception is 
the company whose shares have frequently been mentioned 
here of late, the Court Line, Ltd., which possesses seven 
large cargo boats of between seven and cight thousand tons, 
with an average age (a most important point this) of only 
four years ; at their present price of 22s. 3d., which includes 
ls. 5d. dividend payable at the end of the month, these 
shares appear cheap. Another good company of the same 
type, although its shares would not be so readily saleable, 
is the Tempus Shipping Company, of Cardiff, which owns 
five vessels of smaller tonnage, and of an average age of 
eight years, but which pays a 10 per cent. dividend, and 
should be doing very well at the present time. The £10 
shares are obtainable at about par. Some people may 
think that the shipping trade will be poor again immediately 
after the war. Authorities I have consulted think otherwise. 
Emit Davies. 
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EMERGENCY INVESTMENTS. 


The war has brought about a wholly unprecedented state 
of affairs in the investment world, and a study of present 
conditions and the trend of investment shows, among other 
things, that (1) economic conditions are slowly but surely 
changing in favour of certain countries ; (2) a number of 
British industries are benefiting directly by the war, and 
will continue to do so after the war until re-equipment is 
completed ; and (3) a few other British industries are benefit- 
ing indirectly by the war through the elimination of 
German, Austrian, French and Belgian competition. 

We have prepared a memorandum dealing fully with 
these and other points, one of the conclusions in which is 
that shares in such companies as are benefiting particularly 
by present conditions should be bought for temporary invest- 
ment, and that such fixed-interest bearing stocks as are fully 
valued at the present time should be sold for this purpose, 
evenataloss. Details are given as to those industries which 
are benefiting by the war, as well as a selection of companies 
whose shares for the time being appear to be attractive pur- 
chases. A memorandum and analyses of Shipping Com- 
panies’ shares have also been prepared, in which considera- 
tion is given to such factors as the average age of ships, the 
figure per ton at which the vessels stand in the companies’ 
books, and the relationship of each £ of share capital to 
each ton of shipping owned. These memoranda and analyses 
have been prepared by the Statistical Department of THE 
BRITISH, FOREIGN and COLONIAL CORPORATION, 
Ltd.. Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 
of whom copies may be obtained on application. 
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‘P.R. Coffee 


Choicest hill-grown berries, the pick of the 
world's finest plantations, roasted by Electric 
Heat. Result : superb flavour and freedom 
from ill effects. Real Coffe- at its Best. Ideal 
for dyspeptics. 1 Ib. 2/2; 3 tb. 6/-, post paid in 
the United Kingdom 


Free Sample Canister 


sufficient to make 2 cups of exquisite Coffee, with full 
particulars of all the unique ‘ P.R.' products, from 

The Wallace P.R. Foods Co., Ltd. (Expert Coffee Roasters) 
90 Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 


The New Faith 


By Fred Henderson 


Mr. Henderson's new book is the book on the war for all who look to the 
future. Of books dealing with the diplomacy of the war, the causes that led up to 
it, and its destructive activities, we have had plenty: Mr. Henderson deals with the 
constructive opportunities which. intelligently handled, should make this the 
sreatest creative period in the world’s history. 
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Jarrold & Sons, 10 & 11, Warwick Lane, London. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. Full particulars 
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METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


A “REALLY REMARKABLE REPORT.” 


Invested Funds over £91,000,000 


TWENTY-ONE MILLION POLICIES 








The Annual General Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Company 
(Limited) was held yesterday at the chief office, Holborn Bars, Mr 
Thomas C. Dewey, the chairman of the company, presiding 

The Secretary (Mr. G. E. May) having read the notice convening the 
meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman, who was received with cheers, said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, when I had the pleasure of addressing you 12 months ago I 
had not only the satisfaction of presenting a very favourable report 
upon our business for the year 1913, but I was also able to express 
the hope that the commercial depression we had been experiencing 
had well-nigh reached its limit, and that the prospect for 1914 was so 
far of a most encouraging character. In the first half of 1914 my hope 
was fully justified, and our returns during that period pointed to a most 
successful and, indeed, a record year. But to-day we meet under the 
shadow of that terrible struggle which during the past six months has 
shaken Europe to its very foundations, and we have not only to mourn 
the loss of so many of our bravest and our best, but we have to prose 
cute, at an enormous cost, such a war as the world has never before 
seen—a war characterised on one side by unspeakable brutalities, 
wanton destruction, and an absolute disregard of all those laws of 
humanity which have hitherto been respected by civilised nations in 
the fiercest of their struggles. (Hear, hear.) Such an enemy as we are 
fighting must be crushed, and crushed at whatever cost to our Empire, 
and we can only cheerfully recognise our share of responsibility, hoping 
and believing that we shall successfully accomplish the great task set 
before us and eventually ensure the peace and prosperity of the world 
for many a long year yet to come. (Hear, hear.) 

“ THE STRENGTH OF THE COMPANY.” 

It is in the time of stress and strain that true strength becomes 
apparent, and anyone who will study the really remarkable report now 
presented will readily see how great is the strength of the company, 
and will, I feel sure, appreciate the conservative course which we have 
adopted with a view to preparing for still greater strains on our 
resources, if such should arise, as a result of this great war. During 
the first seven months of the year our results were phenomenal ; 
business was constantly increasing in volume, and had. this continued 
we should certainly have had a record in every department The 
business of the company is national in its character, and it was impossi- 
ble that it should escape the effects of the dislocation ensuing on the 
outbreak of hostilities. I am pleased to be able to say, however, that 
once the first effects of the shock had passed away, our business was, 
on the whole, of normal volume 

ToTaL INCOME OVER £17,000,000 

The total income of the company was £17,196,088, being an increase 
of £628,479 over that of the previous year. (Hear, hear.) The most 
noteworthy item in this increase is that of the industrial weekly and 
monthly premiums received, which amounted to £301,746 more than 
in the year 1913. Only twice before in the history of the company 
has this increase been exceeded—namely, in 1883 and in 1906, in 
which years, however, owing to our method of collection, there was an 
extra week—that is to say, 53 weeks’ instead of 52 weeks’ collections 
In a normal 52-week year we have never before had so great an 
increase. (Cheers.) 

Of the total income no less than {13,211,827 came from premiums 
For the first time the premiums received in the Ordinary Branch 
exceeded {£5,000,000, and the premiums in the Industrial Branch 
exceeded £8,000,000 

THE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL BRANCHES 

In the Ordinary Branch 65,751 new policies were issued, producing 
a new premium income of £424,353, and assuring £6,318,843. Of this 
one-sixth, or more than {1,000,000, was under policies assuring sums 
ranging from {500 to {20,000. With the doubling of the income-tax 
and the super tax, it is to be expected that life assurance, which 
receives special concessions under this branch of taxation, will be in 
even greater demand in the future than in the past. The number of 
large policies which were effected with the Prudential during 1914 
indicates that the results in this class of business during the current 
vear will be still more encouraging. The total number of policies in 
force in the Ordinary Branch is 922,505, assuring with bonus 
£102,940,771. 

In the Industrial Branch the total number of policies has turned the 
20-million mark, the exact number in force being 20,085,010, assuring, 
exclusive of bonus, the sum of £263,739,424. The number of new 
policies issued during the year again exceeds 2,000,000, assuring a 
maximum sum of £32,291,598. A feature of the new business has 
been the large number of monthly premium policies which have been 
issued. You will remember that I referred to the notable increase in 
this class of business last year. The repetition of the experience this 
year shows that monthly business has passed out of the experimental 
stage, and is definitely established as an important part of our Industrial 
Branch 
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THE CLAIMS: REDUCED EXPENSE Ratio. 

The claims for the year amount to £7,388,508, of which over 
£2,800,000 were due to maturing endowments. The claims paid 
exceeded those for 1913 by £482,690, but were nevertheless considerably 
below those expected in both branches. It is very satisfactory to be 
able to tell you that the expense ratio in both branches has again been 
reduced. In the Industrial Branch the ratio of expenses to premiums 
received was 38-86 per cent., and the ratio to the total income of that 
branch was 32:6 per cent. In the Ordinary Branch the ratios were 
£8 4s. 2d. per cent. to premiums, and £5 16s. 7d. per cent. to total 
income. 

The year’s business must be considered as highly satisfactory in 
view of the exceptional conditions. (Hear, hear.) To the casual 
observer accustomed to the enormous figures of the Prudential it 
perhaps presents but few striking features. I may impress upon you, 
however, the fact that the premiums received in the Industrial Branch 
during a year of which five months were occupied in warfare exceeded 
those of the previous year by over £300,000. (Hear, hear.) This is a 
great achievement, and a wonderful tribute to the outdoor staff of the 
company. 

THE WAR AND THE COMPANY'S POLICIEs. 

The outbreak of the war was of momentous interest to the company, 
With 21,000,000 policies on lives comprising all classes of the popu- 
lation, and drawn from all parts of the United Kingdom, and with 
invested funds of over £91,000,000, the difficulties which faced the 
company at the outset can hardly be overestimated. That a large 
number of its policyholders would be engaged in the actual fighting 
was inevitable. There was every reason to believe that the dangers 
which would be incurred by combatants would be much greater than 
those experienced in previous wars. With these facts before us it was 
a grave responsibility to decide whether the condition on the policies 
excluding war risks was to be waived or not. The directors, however, 
considering the question from a national standpoint, decided not to 
charge any extra premium to existing Industrial policyholders. 
(Cheers.) That the company should voluntarily have made this con- 
cession, which may affect some 700,000 policies, is evidence that it is 
shouldering its full share of the burden that has been cast upon the 
country. In the Ordinary Branch it was decided that for existing 
policies on the lives of members of the Regular Army and Navy the 
first £250 of assurance should be subject to no extra premium, and that 
£5 5s. per cent. should be charged on the excess over £250. For 
existing policies on the lives of all other members of His Majesty’s 
Forces, including Territorials and Kitchener’s Army, it was agreed that 
no extra premium should be charged. (Hear, hear.) 

A SPECIAL TABLE FOR SAILORS AND SOLDIERS. 

In order to provide facilities for those on active service who desired 
to obtain either assurance or additional assurance, we introduced a 
special table for sailors and soldiers. Under this table the sum assured 
is payable at the expiration of 15 years or at previous death, whether 
caused by the war or otherwise. The policy is issued for amounts of 
£10 and upwards, the annual premium for each {10 sum assured being 
25s. for the duration of the war, and 12s. 6d. after. As there is no 
maximum limit to the amount for which policies will be issued, the 
table is suitable for all classes and all ranks. For some time past very 
great difficulty has been experienced in obtaining assurance where the 
war risk is involved, and our new policy has therefore received very 
favourable comment and met with considerable success. The generous 
treatment of its policyholders on the sea and at the front has up to 
the present time involved the payment of claims in both branches 
amounting to upwards of £150,000 on over 7,000 lives. 

CosT OF THE COMPANY'S CONCESSIONS. 

The concessions that have been made in regard to war risk must in 
any case cost the company many thousands of pounds sterling, but I 
feel sure that in so acting we shall have the hearty support of all 
shareholders and policyholders. (Cheers.) Our efforts to render 
effective national assistance at this time of stress have, however, to 
some extent been discouraged owing to the provisions which were 
inserted in the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act. The Act forms part 
of the emergency legislation due to the war, and has added in no small 
degree to the difficulties of the future as regards Industrial Assurance. 
Under the provisions of the Act certain sections of industrial policy- 
holders whose circumstances have worsened owing to the war, are given 
the option of deferring payment of their premiums until after the ter- 
mination of hostilities. On claims arising under policies where this 
option has been exercised, the company is called upon to pay the 
claim as though the assured had continued payment of premiums in 
the ordinary way. While the Act may entail very serious losses on 
the company, it is a very doubtful advantage to the policyholder— 
(hear, hear)—for the effort required to pay off the arrears which will 
have accumulated will certainly be much greater than that required 
to pay the few pence weekly in the ordinary course, and he may in 
consequence be forced to sacrifice his policy. For obvious reasons, the 
full effect of the Act is not yet apparent, but the contingent liabilities 
which may arise are so serious that a special reserve of £300,000 has 
been set aside to provide for them. We do feel that its effect was not 
properly understood at the time the Bill was before Parliament, and 
we trust that the Government will take the earliest opportunity of 
removing what appears to be not only a disadvantage to the policy- 
holder, but an unfair burden on industrial assurance. (Hear, hear.) 

THE VALUATION REPORT: THE Bonus. 

It will be seen from the valuation report that the stringency of our 
valuation basis has been maintained. Net premiums only have been 
valued, and the rate of interest assumed has been 3 per cent. When it 
is remembered that the actual rate earned on the whole of our funds 


was 4 per cent. after deduction of Income-tax, it will be seen that the 
surplus interest available for future profit must be very considerable. 
(Cheers.) The sickness assurance business, which it will be remembered 
is carried on in connection with members of the Prudential Approved 
Societies, has been valued on the same basis as last year. The sickness 
rates have been favourable, and the funds in hand are 58 per cent. in 
excess of the estimated liability. It has, however, been considered 
advisable to carry nothing to profit, but to continue to strengthen the 
fund until it is beyond any reasonable possibility of loss. 

The surplus in the Ordinary branch is £1,794,953, and after deducting 
the amount brought forward—namely, {£153,230—the profit for the 
year is shown as {1,641,723. This surplus would have been more 
than sufficient to provide a bonus at the same rate as last year, but in 
view of the uncertainty of the outlook it was decided that a substantial 
amount should be allotted to the investments reserve fund and an 
increased amount be carried forward. Having thus so far as possible 
guarded against all contingencies, it was felt that a bonus of {1 Ios, 
per cent. on the sum assured could be safely declared. Should the 
course of events prove as favourable as our belief in the justice of our 
country’s cause leads us to anticipate, the conserving of our resources 
must be a source of additional profit in the future. 

THE ToTaLt Assets: INVESTMENT RESERVE FUuUNDs. 

The total assets of the Company, as shown in the balance-sheet, are 
£91,202,344, being an increase of {4,209,341 during the year. For some 
years past I have referred to the subject of depreciation in investment 
prices, and last year I added that the depreciation of 1913 was greater 
than in any year I could remember during an experience of half a 
century. 

The depreciation in market values had been practically continuous 
since the year of record high prices—namely, 1896. At that date we 
had accumulated substantial surpluses in the form of appreciation on 
our book values, and for a number of years these surpluses were more 
than sufficient to meet the subsequent depreciation which took place. 
We had, however, in the meantime carried large sums to investment 
reserve funds in both branches for the purpose of protecting our funds 
against the continued fall in prices, and this policy we have pursued 
down to the present time. We have on several occasions adopted the 
policy of applying portions of these reserves to writing down such of 
our securities as we thought advisable, and in this way we have been 
enabled to maintain a satisfactory comparison between market prices 
and the value at which our assets appear in the balance-sheet. By the 
methods indicated we have during the last six years written down our 
securities by more than {5,000,000, and we ended the year 1913 with 
investment reserve funds of {1,000,000 in the combined branches. 

ANTICIPATED “‘ Low VALUES FOR SEVERAL YEARS.” 

You may remember that last year I referred to the recovery of prices 
which began in the early part of 1914, and suggested that this confirmed 
the opinion I had previously expressed that, apart from international 
complications, we were reaching the end of the persistent fall. The 
outbreak of war has, however, entirely altered the outlook, and we are 
now faced with further serious depreciation. As to the future, it is, of 
course, dangerous to prophesy, but I feel that, apart from a possible 
temporary improvement in prices on the commencement of peace 
negotiations, we may expect a period of low values for several years, 
although I feel confident that the much-delayed recovery will eventually 
take place. The question as to the best method of dealing with the 
depreciation is one to which your board has given much careful con- 
sideration. It will be remembered that on December 31st, 1914, the 
Stock Exchange was still closed, and any dealings that were actually 
effected afforded no criterion of the true values, which obviously can 
only be ascertained by free dealings in an open market. It is also a 
factor of importance that in a life office such as our own, depreciation 
in many classes of securities does not represent a realised loss—(hear, 
hear)—but only a temporary reduction of nominal values. This is 
particularly the case with our large holding of terminable securities, the 
majority of which are redeemable at a substantial premium on the 
existing book values. 

In view of these considerations your board considered it was not 
advisable to write down the values of our funds again this year, but that 
all available profits should be carried to the investment reserve funds. 
We were strengthened in coming to this conclusion by the fact that 
the Board of Trade has suggested that the market prices ruling on 
December 31st, 1913, might be taken as a criterion. Moreover, all 
our permanent securities were already standing in our books at the low 
prices ruling at that date. A sum of £400,000 was accordingly added 
to the reserve fund in the Ordinary branch, bringing it to the total of 
£1,000,000, and the sum of £250,000 to the reserve fund in the Industrial 
branch, bringing it to the total of £750,000. Our total investment 
reserve funds thus stand at the substantial sum of {£1,750,000, and, 
in addition, a further reserve of £300,000 has been set aside in the 
Industrial branch to meet certain indefinite liabilities caused through 
the passing of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act, to which I have 
already alluded. 

The Company has set aside this year the sum of no less than £1,050,000, 
or nearly {1,200,000 if the increased amount carried forward is taken 
into account, to meet the altered conditions induced by the war ; and, 
as I have endeavoured previously to explain, the company has decided 
to adopt a most generous course to the policyholders who have 
answered their country’s call, and has put aside reserves which it 1s 
hoped will be sufficient to enable this course to be continued. (Hear, 
hear.) The accomplishment of these results must necessarily involve 


some sacrifice on the part of both shareholders and policyholders, and 
some departure from the high standard of bonus distribution we have 
I have already mentioned that the bonus on policies 


aimed to attain. 
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in the Ordinary branch will be reduced from {1 16s. per cent. on the sum 
assured to {I 10s. per cent. The amount of bonus distributable under 
our profit-sharing scheme will be reduced from £600,000, the amount 
distributed last year, to £300,000. 

THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH Bonus SCHEME. 

The Industrial branch bonus was founded in the year 1907; you 
will remember in that year the shareholders resolved that in future 
they would be content with the then rate of dividend, save for a pro- 

rtion of any future new profits in order to assure and sustain their 
interest in the progress of the company. The large sums they had in the 
past voted for the extension of benefits to Industrial branch policy- 
holders and the proportionate gifts they had made to the outdoor staff 
were to be placed on a more definite basis, and thenceforth all increase 
in the profits was to be divided into six parts ; four of these parts were 
to be given to the policyholders, one part to the outdoor staff, and the 
other part the shareholders were to retain. Six years later the divisible 
profits in this branch had increased by £600,000, of which amount in 
1913, and again in 1914, £400,000 went to the industrial policyholders, 
{100,000 to the outdoor staff, and {100,000 to the shareholders. If 
the necessity for creating additional reserves causes the amount of 
profit available for distribution to be reduced, it follows that the reduc- 
tion should, and, indeed, must be made in the proportions established 
in 1907, when we adopted the principle of profit-sharing which since 
that date has formed part of the regulations of the company. 

Therefore, as the amount of divisible profit in the Industrial branch 
is £300,000 less than in the previous year, £200,000 has to be withheld 
from the policyholders, £50,000 from the outdoor staff, and {£50,000 
from the shareholders. This amount of £50,000 represents a reduction 
of 1s. in the shareholders’ bonus, and is equivalent to a reduction of 
5 per cent. per {1 share. Since 1907, when this bonus scheme came 
into operation, the amount set aside for the Industrial branch policy- 
holders has been £2,260,000. The method of distribution adopted in 
previous years will be continued, and for policies of long duration the 
percentage additions to the sum assured have either been maintained 
or reduced as little as possible in comparison with the rates for the 
past year. 

PROOFS OF FINANCIAL STABILITY. 

I feel convinced, ladies and gentlemen, that the sacrifice you are 
called upon to make this year will not be in vain; for a purely life 
company such as ourselves, which values annually, which has already 
severely felt the strain of the war, to still maintain substantial bonuses 
and to place itself in such a strong position to face the future, is one 
of the most conclusive proofs of financial stability it is possible to show. 
(Cheers.) I said last year that it was the policy of your board to make 
adequate provision to meet any emergency. When I used these words 
I could not foresee that the emergency was so near or would be so 
severe, but the test having come we have met it unflinchingly. (Hear, 
hear.) When better times come—and they will come—the sacrifices 
we are now making will be repaid in full measure. 

THe Past YEAR’S PURCHASE OF SECURITIES: THE CASH BALANCE. 

With regard to our purchase of securities during the year 1914, the 
amount invested was rather less than for some years past, owing to the 
fact that after the war commenced we refrained from investing to any 
great extent. Despite this, we invested over {6,500,000 to yield on the 
average well over 5 per cent.—(hear, hear)—while the end of the year 
was marked by our purchase of {800,000 of the War Loan. (Cheers.) 
As a result of holding our hands, we concluded the year with the very 
large cash balance of {1,250,000. While the maintenance of such 
large cash balances of necessity involves some loss to the company, we 
feel in the circumstances it was and is the wisest—and I may say most 
patriotic—course to adopt. The Government has expressed in no 
uncertain voice its desire that the financial resources of the country 
should be preserved for the purpose of successfully conducting the war. 
The Prudential has already shown that it is prepared loyally to do its 
share by its large participation in the War Loan, and when further loans 
for our own Government or for our Allies are required we shall not be 
behindhand in our participation. (Cheers.) 

You have doubtless noticed that there is a somewhat unusual feature 
in the balance-sheet—namely, a reduction in the “ loans on company's 
policies.” I should like to explain the reason for this. When the war 
broke out our funds were fully invested, and any undue amount of 
loans might have necessitated a temporary overdraft at the very 
high rate of interest prevailing. We, therefore, increased the rate on 
our loans solely with the view of self-protection. The danger has now 
passed, and we propose to reduce the rate for new loans to the usual 
one of 5 per cent. (Cheers.) 

VARIED DISTRIBUTION OF THE INVESTMENTS. 

I feel sure that you will be pleased to hear that less than 2 per cent. 
of our funds are invested in the securities of enemy countries. (Hear, 
hear.) It may also interest you to know that about 88 per cent. of 
the funds are in securities of the United Kingdom and her Colonies 
and the United States of America, the remaining 10 per cent. being 
in the securities of the rest of the world. The distribution of the 
investments is also very varied, as you may judge when I tell you that 
we hold over 1,250 different Stock Exchange securities. 

THE YEAR’s INCREASE IN INCOME AND ASSETS. 

To sum up the remarkable results of the past year, the income of 
the company in the combined branches has increased by the large sum 
of £628,000 and the assets of the company by £4,209,341. The reserves, 
im consequence of the war, have been increased by {1,200,000, but this 
has necessitated a reduction of £500,000 in the amount of bonus 
divided amongst the policyholders, the outdoor staff, and the share- 
holders : 

The shareholders will be pleased to hear that the staff provident 


fund now amounts to £260,000. I am glad to be able to report a 
continued increase in the number of shareholders. During the last 
seven years the number has more than doubled, and at the present 
time we have 1,580 shareholders’ accounts open, 166 being with the 
minimum holding of 25 shares. 

GREATER EFFICIENCY IN PREMIUM COLLECTIONS. 

On two previous occasions I have referred to our efforts to secure 
greater efficiency in our premium collections by accumulating our 
business into areas of limited extent and placing each area in the hands 
of one agent for attention. When we met last year we had gained 
the experience desired by our experimental proceedings, and had 
decided upon a general adoption of the scheme. There has been no 
departure from our intention to avoid arbitrary interference with 
existing agencies, but the improved system has progressed rapidly 
during the past year, with the result that nearly one-eighth of our 
industrial branch income, representing over one million pounds a year, 
has already been concentrated in more than 1,300 blocks. We are 
confident that the results will prove of advantage to the company ; 
and that the advantage is not limited to the company is sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that during the past three years the number 
of changes in the agency staff has very sensibly diminished. The 
change of system has rendered it unnecessary to replace many of those 
who have left us owing to promotion, retirement, or other causes, 
and the reduction in numbers has been accompanied by a satisfactory 
increase in the earnings of those remaining in our service. 

THE STAFF WARMLY COMMENDED. 

It is necessary in considering the remuneration of our staff to have 
regard to the increased cost of living, and you will be interested to 
know that the average earnings of our agency staff advanced by more 
than seven shillings per week in the last two years. (Hear, hear.) 
The promotion of the welfare of our staff as a whole, which has been a 
marked and consistent feature of the policy of the board, has always 
been responded to most loyally, and never has it been more abundantly 
justified than in recent years. The constant development of our 
business as well as our participation under the National Insurance 
Act has made demands on the staff, not only for energy, but for enter- 
prise, which could only have been met by men thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the company and determined to add all possible 
distinction to its records. We have had no difficulty whatever in 
selecting capable men for any new responsibility—-men who have 
looked ahead, and spared no effort to qualify themselves for the per- 
formance and control of unprecedented undertakings—men who have 
become expert authorities on new subjects of the first importance 
to the success of the company. The capacity thus shown has been 
well seconded by the devotion of their colleagues, and the work has 
been carried out to our complete satisfaction in spite of exceptional 
difficulties. 

THE WAR AND “ PRUDENTIAL MEN.” 

We cannot all join the Expeditionary Force ; some are outside the 
acceptable limits of age, and some have not yet succeeded in passing 
the recruiting standard, though they hope each new attempt may 
be rewarded with success. Those who are left behind are willingly 
working extra time to make up so far as may be possible for the absence 
of their colleagues who have joined the colours. (Hear, hear.) It 
has never been a bar to employment with us that a man was a reservist ; 
and by giving extra leave, and in other ways, we have always encouraged 
our staff to serve in the Territorial Army. Our help has not been 
limited to our own men ; the courtyard in this building has frequently 
been placed at the service of regiments who have desired the oppor- 
tunity of drilling there, and since war was declared our rifle range, 
which was opened by that distinguished soldier Lord Roberts—(cheers)— 
in 1906, has been kept busy during most hours of the day. We deter- 
mined that members of our staff should suffer no financial loss because 
of their engagement on active service, and we are continuing the 
proportion of their civilian pay necessary to make them as well-off when 
serving the colours as when serving the company; in the case of 
officers a contribution on a more generous scale has been made in order 
to secure the same result. We have also undertaken to find them 
appointments not less important than those they relinquished, on their 
return to civilian life—a return which we all hope may be quickly and 
happily accomplished. (Cheers.) We have taken the view that they 
are not serving the company less well or less effectively because they are 
clothed in kharki, or because they have changed the collecting-book or 
pen for more offensive weapons. 

In the revision of salaries, and in the distribution of the bonus to 
the outdoor staff, we have disregarded their absence from their normal 
duties ; assistant superintendents, whose salaries are considered to 
some extent on results achieved, have been credited with the figures 
they would probably have accomplished had they remained at home, 
and in a vacancy for promotion the fact that the man of our choice 
was fighting in the trenches in Flanders, so far from standing in his 
way, was regarded as an additional recommendation. (Cheers.) 

I cannot hope to place before you all the services which have been 
rendered to the nation by Prudential men, but I cannot pass by the 
excellent work undertaken by our voluntary aid detachments of the 
British Red Cross Society. (Hear, hear.) Our men are on duty for 
this purpose throughout all hours of the day and night here in this 
office, and have received all the wounded soldiers arriving in London, 
subsequently transferring them with all possible care to the destinations 
chosen for them by the War Office. In my judgment the record of the 
Prudential and the work of its staff during the present national crisis 
may well form the subject of profound thankfulness and satisfaction 
on the part of all who are associated with the company (hear, hear), 
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and I submit this summary of our activities with every confidence 
that it will receive your cordial approval. (Loud cheers.) 

Before I move the resolution may I say that I have received a 
telegram from Sir Philip Gregory ? He was in the office in the early 
part of this week, but he telegraphs: ‘‘ So sorry am forbidden to come 
out to-day. Greatly disappointed at my absence.” May I also say 
that the shareholders will, I know, miss to-day the presence of our 
genial friend and colleague, Dr. J. Irvine Boswell. Since November 
last year, with the full approval and good wishes of his colleagues, 
he has been at the seat of war, giving his services and his highly trained 
skill to the help of the wounded and suffering, as he also did in the 
South African War. (Cheers.) He has been at the front exposed to 
the attendant dangers and deprivations, and I need hardly say that 
his welfare is followed by the affection and regard of his colleagues, 
and:I know you will allow me, on behalf of the shareholders, to send 
him our good wishes and hopes for his safe and successful return. 
(Cheers.) I now beg formally to move: ‘ That the report of the 
directors and the accounts, certified by the auditors, be received and 
adopted, the statutory report of the auditors having been previously 
read to the meeting.”’ I will ask Sir William Lancaster to second that. 

The Deputy Chairman (Sir W. J. Lancaster) : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, 
and Gentlemen,—I have very great pleasure indeed in seconding the 
resolution just proposed by our worthy chairman, and he has so fully 
gone into our accounts that very little remains for me tosay. I should, 
however, like to emphasise what he has said in reference to our financial 
stability. It will be perfectly clear to any one who examines our 
accounts that but for this terrible war our distributable profits would 
have been much larger and the bonus upon our ordinary and industrial 
policies would have equalled, if not exceeded, that of last year. Our 
means of earning profit will still remain after the war is ended ; indeed, 
with regard to interest profit, there is no doubt it will tend to increase. 
In effect, the war has necessarily caused a temporary diminution in 
our bonus, but if events develop, as we hope and believe they will, 
then I think we may confidently expect the rates of bonus to be greater 
than they have been before. We have not applied any of our reserve 
towards writing down the value of our securities. We considered that 
as the Stock Exchange was closed on December 31st there was no true 
index of the value of securities. However, in order to get as accurate 
an estimate as possible of our financial position, we compared our book 
values with the official minimum prices, or, where these did not exist, 
with the prices on July 30th, the last day on which the Stock Exchange 
was open. It was extremely gratifying to find that in both branches 
our reserve funds far more than covered the depreciation. The 
chairman has referred to the fact that in spite of the war we invested 
last year 6} millions to yield over 5 per cent. interest. The effect of 
this, as well as the remunerative rates earned in recent years, is not yet 
fully felt, but it is interesting to note that this year, in spite of the 
heavy income tax, the rate earned on our total funds is over 4 per cent. 
net. When we remember, as the chairman has said, that our valuation 
is based upon a 3 per cent. rate, it is evident that we are making 
substantial provision for future profits. A new feature in our balance 
sheet is an amount under the heading of mortgages out of the United 
Kingdom. For some years past we have had repeated applications 
for loans of this description, and it is only after very careful con- 
sideration we decided to enter into this field of investment. We limited 
ourselves to the very best class of such securities, and every precaution 
has been taken to safeguard our interests. We feel that this form of 
investment offers very favourable opportunities, and we regret that 
the outbreak of war prevented us from investing more largely in this 
class of security. In so large a business as ours curious incidents are 
always occurring. You may, perhaps, remember that one of our 
soldiers who was reported as dead by the War Office authorities had 
very great difficulty in personally proving to them that he was not 
dead atall. (Laughter.) He was insured with us and while his sorrow- 
ing wife rejoiced to welcome him back, her joy received quite a severe 
shock when it was pointed out to her that the money she had received 
from us must certainly be returned. (Renewed laughter.) 

The Chairman : I will ask Sir William Plender to say a few words. 

Sir William Plender : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—It may 
interest you if I tell you that as the result of careful investigation of the 
investments of the company I can once more assure the shareholders 
that the greatest caution is exercised by the board in their selection, 
and that the measure of control adopted for the safe custody of the 
securities is, in my opinion, perfect. A new heading appears for the 
first time in the balance-sheet—namely, “‘ Mortgages on property out 
of the United Kingdom, £336,449."". Sir William Lancaster has just 
referred to this item. It may not be inopportune if I say that these are 
not in enemy countries, but are, on the contrary, far removed from the 
scenes of conflict. The item of outstanding interest and rents, £115,010, 
is £34,000 in excess of the corresponding amount at the end of 1913. 
This increase is due to the far-reaching consequences of the war as 
affecting enemy and other countries, which have led to a suspension 
or delay in the payment of interest on securities. In these cases a 
reserve which, in my judgment, is ample has been made before intro- 
ducing the item of outstanding interest into the accounts, and an 
adequate and corresponding reserve has also been made in respect of 
“Interest accrued but not yet payable.”” With regard to the rest of 
the outstanding interest, almost the whole of it has since been received, 
and amounts are daily coming in. 

As evidencing the strong position of the company and its ability to 
meet possible contingencies, I may call attention to the fact that, not- 
withstanding its Participation of £800,000 in the War Loan, the cash 
at the company’s banks at the close of the year was upwards of a 
million and a quarter, or more than five times the amount of the claims 


which were awaiting settlement so soon as the necessary formalities 
could be completed. I would just like to say in conclusion that it is a 
pleasure to come to this meeting each year and to express entire 
satisfaction at the able manner in which the accounts are kept and at 
the extraordinary strength of the company’s reserve. 

Mr. John Coles referred with satisfaction to the continued progress 
of the company, and remarked that he had always watched its growing 
national importance. He confessed that he had felt some apprehension 
as to the effect of the Act of 1911 on their future, but the administrative 
ability of the company had been equal to it. They all hoped that 
the present awful war would soon terminate. In his opinion the 
Emergency Act ought never to have been passed. (Hear, hear.) His 
confidence in the directors had always been great, but it had been 
greater since he had seen those who had spent their lives in the com- 
pany’s service obtaining seats on the board. He congratulated Mr. 
Burn on the great ability he had displayed in the report he had prepared. 

The motion was carried unanimously ; and resolutions were also 
passed confirming the appointments of Mr. James Moon, J.P., and Mr 
D. Wintringham Stable, J.P., as directors, re-electing the retiring 
directors, and appointing Mr. Philip Secretan and Mr. W. H. Nicholls 
as auditors of the company. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Mews, seconded by Mr. John Coles, a cordial 
vote of thanks was passed to the chairman and the directors for their 
services to the company in the past year. 

Sir John H. Luscombe then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
management and the indoor and outdoor staff, and referred in warm 
terms to the manner in which they had performed their respective 
duties. 

Mr. Stable seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The Actuary (Mr. J. Burn), in reply, said : Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and 
Gentlemen,—I want to express my appreciation of the very kind vote 
of thanks which has been passed to the indoor and outdoor staff. In 
tendering my hearty thanks I would like you to understand that I do 
so as deputy on behalf of many thousands of men, and I feel that my 
position is therefore one of such responsibility that I am at once proud 
of the honour and most anxious that I may not be found to have only 
incompletely fulfilled my duty. In order to thank you as I should, 
it would be necessary for me to actually impersonate those to whom 
the vote applies. Let me first say a few words on behalf of the many 
thousands. of the outdoor staff. Hundreds of these are serving at the 
front, and they will certainly wish me to thank you on their behalf ; 
but, ladies and gentlemen, your thanks will, I know, be also appreciated 
by the many thousands of the outdoor staff who, whilst unable to 
participate in the glory of battle, were equally patriotic. These men 
have willingly taken up heavy burdens at home, have unhesitatingly 
carried out difficult duties, and indeed have to a great extent been 
responsible for the magnificent results which are set out in our annual 
report. These men have also played the part of men to whom your 
thanks are worthily given, and I can assure you that they will be most 
gratefully received. I am also thanking you on behalf of the stafi 
working here in this office. The actual numbers are 4,750, of whom 
about I,000 are supernumerary staff engaged temporarily for part time 
only ; 2,000 are ladies ; and the balance of 1,750 are male staff. Of 
these about 450 are serving with the Navy and Army; 11!o are Red 
Cross workers ; while amongst the lady staff there are about 132 lady 
nurses. You will easily see that with so large a number of our stati 
serving the country, there has been a hard time for many of those left 
At the beginning of the war our chairman called us all together and 
asked each of us to do our best for thé country either by joining the 
Colours or by doing the work of those who had left. It is needless for 
me to say how loyally that call was responded to. Lastly, I am here 
to thank you on behalf of those 600 or 700 of the chief office staff who 
are now serving their country. Speaking only of my own staff, ! 
may say that there are eight men who have passed their actuaria! 
examinations and who now hold commissions in the Navy. They are 
apparently proving as good naval officers as they were actuaries 
One of these I saw quietly working with a mathematical machine one 
day, and the next he was in charge of a captured German merchant- 
man! Another very quickly made use of his mathematical knowledge 
in connection with range finding, and was, in fact, range finder on one o/ 
the famous monitors which did such good service on the coast ol 
Belgium. Ladies and gentlemen, once more let me say that all these 
thousands of loyal workers heartily appreciate your kindly expressions 
ofthanks. (Cheers.) 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
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“The finest business achievement of the 
Socialist Movement of Great Britain.” WH AT Is ? 


PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 


The Planet Friendly Assurance 


Founded and Managed 


Collecting Society iy Sab 


OT one penny paid to Capitalist Shareholders, because there are none. ALL 
profits go tothe members. Special advantages to members to prevent lapses 


in adverse circumstances. Policies issued under tables on which the total 
Management expenses do not exceed 73 per cent. of the premiums. Policy of the 
Society controlled by delegates elected by the members. The bonus on the special 
bonus tables is 35/- per cent., and has ot been reduced on account of the War. 
Agents throughout Great Britain. 


Year Premium Income Assets 
1912 sins £16,205 £7,070 
1913 ut £22,568 £10,176 
1914 ai £32,224 £15,850 


CHIEF OFFICES: OLD SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. J. SIMPSON, SECRETARY 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S NEW TEXT OF 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS 


THE MOST COMPLETE IN EXISTENCE. 


Limp Vellum with Silk Ties, 45s. net. 


THE LITTLE TOWNS OF FLANDERS 





Chatto & Windus’s Announcements 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER AND INCLUDING ALL THE NEW MATTER RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 
PRINTED AT THE’ FLORENCE PRESS THIS EDITION IS THEREFORE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AS WELL 


AS 


In 2 volumes, Small 4to boards, 15s. net, Buckram, 21s. net. Large Paper Edition, 250 numbered copies, Parchment, 31s. 6d. net, 


A Book of Woodcuts. By ALBERT DELSTANCHE. Witha Prefatory Letter from EMILE VERHAEREN. Limited Edition of 


500 copies. Boards 12s. 6d. net. 100 copies, signed by the Artist, and bound in Vellum, £1 1s. each. 


MY MARCH TO TIMBUCTOO 


By GENERAL JOFFRE. With a Biographical Introduction by The Abbé ERNEST DIMNE1 Author of “‘ France Herself 


Again.’’ Cloth 2s. net. 


IN THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY 


Being the Diary of a Little Tour in Germany and elsewhere during the first days of the War. By MARY HOUGHTON. 


With an Introduction by EpwaRD GARNETT. Crown 8vo. Cloth 5s. net. 


DIPLOMAT’S MEMOIR OF 1870 


Being an account of a Balloon escape from the siege of Paris, and a Political Mission to London and Vienna. By FREDERICK 
REITLINGER, Private Secretary to M. JULES FAVRE, Head of the National Defence Government of 1870. Translated from 


the French by HENRY REITLINGER. Cloth with Pictorial Wrapper. 2s. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


LOVE IN THE HILLS. By F. E. PENNY | A PILLAR OF SALT. By H. W. C. NEWTE 
HIS LOVE OR HIS LIFE. By RICHARD MARSH AGNES. By GEORGE SANDEMAN 
THE MAKING AND BREAKING OF ALMANSUR. By C. M. CRESSWELL 















A new Poem by the author of ‘‘ One of Us.”’ 
TID’APA. By GILBERT FRANKAU. 28. Gd. net. 
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A MILLS & BOON NOTE. 


Mills and Boon are just publishing the finest and most successful List of Novels they have yet issued. 


Please read the reviews. 





By the Author of “One * oman’s Life.” 
CLARK’S FIELD 6s. 
By ROBERT HERRICK. 

MORNING POST.—" The best novel that Mr. Robert 
Herrick has yet given us."’ - 

ow STANDARD.—" A very clever and unusual 
novel."’ 

TIMES.—" The author has never done better work." 

GLASGOW HERALD. “Of unusual interest, wisdom, 
and importance . . . One to read and enjoy." 


I. A. R. WYLIE. 


THE TEMPLE of DAWN 6s. 


EVENING STANDARD.—" Will add considerably to her 
already very high reputation. It has all the force and thrilland 
originality of ‘The Rajah's People,’ combined with far greater 
insight into the minds and hearts of men; and wonderful 
delicacy of feeling. Miss Wylie has real knowledge both of 
the English and the Indian character. _ his book is i 
from beginning to end, and every character is intensely alive.” 





J. E. BUCKROSE. 


Have you bought the 1s. editions of “* Down our Street,” “ Love 
n a Little Town,” and * Because of Jane”? Novels of 
Sunshine and Laughter. 

Get J. E. Buckrose’s New Long Novel 


SPRAY on the WINDOWS és. 


TATLER.—" You will love ‘Spray on the Windows ' more 
than any other story J. E. Buckrose has written since ‘ Down 


our Street." 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" The best novel its 
author has yet given us."’ - 


BIG TREMAINE @. 


By MARIE VAN VORST. 


DAILY GRAPHIC.—"'A more facinating novel cannot be 
imagined." 

PUNCH.—" There are a great many qualities in this 
story that I have found vastly agreeable."’ 








6s. each. 

MOYLE CHURCH TOWN John Trevena 
SKIRTS OF STRAW Sophie Cole 
THE FABULISTS Bernard Capes 
LONG-FURROWS Mrs. Fred Reynolds 
BEYOND THE SHADOW Joan Sutherland 
FLOWER-OF-THE-MOON Louise Gerard 
STRUGGLE (2s. net) Cassels Cobb 

SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—" Good enough to be 
classed as remarkable." 


EVENING STANDARD.—" Really brilliant, masterly, 
finely conceived.” 





Thousands selling weekly of the 


JACK LONDON novels 


SOLDIERS and SAILORS revel in them. 

NATION : “ The most exuberant novelist now writing. It is 
sheer muscular ‘chestiness' that wins him his popularity. 
He writes a novel with something of the intensity with which 
an athlete shoots a goal." 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : “ He is the real stuff."’ 

ATHENZUM;; “ His descriptions of weather are won- 
derful, and we can almost hear the wind in the rigging."’ 


THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 6s. 


Likened by the best critics to ‘‘ Treasure Island."' 


THE VALLEY OF THE MOON 6s. 

JOHN BARLEYCORN 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF PRIDE (entirely new) 1s. Net Cloth 
THE ROAD (entirely new) Is. ee 

A SON OF THE SUN 6s. & Is. 
SMOKE BELLEW 6s. & Is. " 
SOUTH SEA TALES 6s. & Is. “4 
WHEN GOD LAUGHS 6s. & Is. 


Jack London's Great South Sea Cruise, 
Cloth, 307 pages, Is. net. First time in cheap form. The 
Snark was 46 feet on the water line, and 55 feet over all. 
She sailed for two years continuously on many oceans and 
never touched rock, reef or shoal. 
Everyone is buying ARTHUR APPLIN’S 
Sensational Story 


SHOP GIRLS ls. net 


For Nervous Folk MILLSG BOON have NERVE 

IN WARTIME, Is. (post free, 1s. 3d.), by the 

Author of NERVES AND THE NERVOUS, 

3s. 6d. net, and MENTAL SELF HELP, 2s. 6d. 

net; books in great favour, by Edwin L. Ash, 
M.D. (Lond). 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
LIVERPOOL POST: ‘‘ Mr. Dawbarn is a literary ambassador of the Entente.”’ 


You know the new France, then it is your duty to be fully acquainted with the men who are 
responsible for the new spirit in that great country. MILLS & BOON have ready 


MAKERS OF NEW FRANCE. 


By CHARLES DAWBARN. 10/6 net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" Well worth setting alongside the best literature that we 
have on France from Bodley or the Philosophers, for the book is imbued with a 
profound and instructive sympathy, expressed in admirable form."’ 


MORNING POST.—"'A triumphant book which ought to be read by everybody who 
wishes to understand the new orientation of French mentality."’ 


STANDARD.—“‘An incisive account, brilliant in its character sketches of the ‘ Makers 
of New France.’ ”’ 


OBSERVER.—" Mr. Dawbarn has all the humanities essential to this difficult craft— 
insight into character, sympathy of interests, an eye for the typical, and a sure hand 
fortthe indicative touch."’ 


By ROBERT LYND. 


THE BOOK OF THIS AND THAT. 


Crown 8vo. 4/6 net. 


A volume of Essays, mainly those which have appeared in the 
“New Statesman.” 


THE NEW RUSSIA. 


From the White Sea to the Siberian Steppe. 
By ALAN LETHBRIDGE. 


Profusely illustrated with nearly one hundred original 
illustrations from photographs. 16/- net. 








This book derives its title from two sources. In the first place the region traversed, 
although unknown in the main to western Europeans and to a large extent ignored even 
by native Russians, offers a wondrous promise for the future. This promise has been 
emphasized many times by the War and has led to a tardy recognition by the 
Russian Government. 


In the second place it deals with Russia in a stage of transition, due also indirectly 
to war legislation. The most potent equation of this new era is undoubtedly the 
suppression of the vodka monopoly. It is the opinion of the writer that this one reform 
alone will spell the dawn of a rejuvenated and virile Russia which will yet astonish the 
world by its assimilation of fresh ideas and by its meteoric expansion. While in the 
main a book of travel embracing a visit to the famous Solovetz monastery in the White 
Sea, an excursion into the upper reaches of the river Kama and a journey through the 
Siberian steppe almost as far as the Chinese frontier, it also contains material for thought. 


Chapters are devoted to the wonderful opportunities awaiting the British capitalist, 
the British manufacturer and the British trade if they will but wake up to the fact that 
Northern Russia and Siberia are no longer synonymous with perpetual snow and lonely 
inhospitable solitudes, but rather with potential Canadas which have already shown their 
capabilities for profitable exploitation. And now that they have shaken themselves free 
from the Teuton commercial yoke they are deliberately inviting the experience and 
assistance of British industrialists. 


Further, the writer and his wife were in Siberia at the time of the outbreak of 
hostilities and had special facilities for seeing something of the Russian soldiery, including 
the Cossacks. For these latter they possess an unbounded admiration, and give no little 
information about these strange soldiers of fortune who are surrounded by so much 
romance at the presegt time. 





MILLS & BOON, 





LTD., 49 Rupert Street, LONDON, W. 
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